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Preface 


With the introduction of the metric system and government 
action to legalize the making of beer, at any strength, at 
home, a Second Edition of Brew Your Own Beer became a 
necessity. 

Following the government action, with the resulting 
increase in popularity of home brewing, there has been a 
tremendous improvement in the quality and diversity of 
ingredients and equipment available to the home brewer. The 
revised edition will allow you to take full advantage of this. 
Many new recipes designed to make full use of the range of 
ingredients available are presented; all expressed in the 
metric system. 

The essential simplicity of the First Edition has been 
retained but, because home brewing has moved out of its 
infancy, the subject is treated in greater depth. Hence this 
Second Edition will be valuable to both beginner and 
experienced brewer alike. 

For a modest outlay and following the directions in this 
book, you, as a beginner, can enjoy your own beer a few 
weeks after starting your first brew. The small cost will be a 
pleasant surprise; an important consideration nowadays. 

There is a world-wide swing against highly processed 
foods and beverages. This is evident among beer drinkers. 
Many crave for the rich flavoured beers of the past. Making 
your own brew gives you unlimited scope. You can make an 
endless variety of beers, developing your recipe to suit your 
particular taste, and can use the same natural methods as 
our forefathers did in colonial days. But you can do it with a 
greater certainty, because our equipment is more 
sophisticated and our understanding of the process is much 
greater. 

At one time it was necessary to mash one’s own 
ingredients to make beer of commercial quality. Nowadays 
with the high quality of ingredients and equipment, and the 
range of additives available, it is possible to make beer of 
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commercial quality based on malt extract. However, mashing 
does provide an extra dimension and many keen home 
brewers wish to try it. The mashing process described in 
many books is both tedious and uncertain. A simple and 
effective method has been devised and is described in this 
edition. 

The beer you make is good in cooking and excellent to 
drink with food. A section with many new and exciting recipes 
and suggestions is included. 

The great increase in making beer at home has seen the 
formation of a large number of amateur wine and beer 
making clubs. These dedicated people are only too willing to 
help beginners and welcome new members. The competitions 
they hold are helping to improve standards generally. Some 
hints on preparing beer for competitions are given. 

There are other books on brewing available but most of 
these have been published overseas and contain brand 
names and ingredients not always available locally. 
Therefore, the use of brand names has been avoided in this 
book. Instead, the type of ingredient is specified. Your 
supplier should be able to heip by recommending a good 
brand of the type of ingredient needed. 

During the preparation of this edition | would like to 
acknowledge many helpful discussions with Carol Thomas, 
Peter Carpenter of Amateur Wine & Beer Making Supplies, 
and Chris Marten-Coney of Wine Creations of Australia. 

Brew Your Own Beer will create for you an interesting and 
money saving hobby. Your success is assured. 


John Cook 
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Any solution of the sugary substances of grains, if permitted 
to stand, will soon become infected by yeasts. With a little 
care the fermentation process which follows can be made to 
yield an agreeable, mildly alcoholic beverage. 

Archaeologists have found evidence that brewing was 
known in the Tigris and Euphrates valleys as early as 4000 
BC. The laws of Hammurabi, the great law giver king of the 
first Babylonian dynasty (about 2300 BC), set out penalties for 
beer sellers giving short measure of beer and for other 
offences related to the sale or use of beer. 

Beer is also depicted in Egyptian hieroglyphs dating from 
about 2000 BC onwards. They show the consumption of beer 
as well as the Egyptians’ brewing apparatus and methods. It 
was obviously a popular drink with them. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans also drank beer and it 
seems that the Romans introduced beer to Britain, since the 
evidence is that it was unknown in Britain before the invasion, 
but quite well known by the time the Romans left. Thus the 
great British brewing tradition started and beer became, and 
remains, their national drink. This may have been because 
the climate was unsuitable for growing grapes. Whatever the 
reason, the art and science of brewing owes much to the 
British brewers. 

The peoples of the Orient long ago learned to brew sake 
and related beverages from rice. In the New World, in 1502, 
Colombus was presented with ‘a sort of wine made from 
maize, resembling English beer.’ 

Strictly speaking, the ancient beers were really ales, since 
they were made from malted grains without the addition of 
hops. The use of hops in brewing seems to have come to 
England early in the sixteenth century. It probably came from 
Europe where hops had been used from about the eighth 
century. !n the Monasteries of medieval Europe, brewing was 
as widely practised as baking. The monastic imprint is seen 
today in the symbols of quality XX and XXX. In England, 
Henry Vil banned the use of hops for a tirne, but this 
restriction was removed in 1528. 
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The drink made with the addition of hops was cailed beer 
(from the Saxon word for barley: baere) as distinct from the 
traditional ale brewed from malted grain alone. However, the 
use of hops in brewing spread rapidly and soon became 
general. Today, beer is the generic word embracing ail of the 
different drinks such as ale, lager, bitter, etc. Now, ale refers 
to a lightish style of beer generally brewed with a top 
fermenting yeast. Lager refers to a beer made with a bottom 
fermenting yeast. 

The beers of the past were not carbonated and were 
stored in crocks or casks. It was served from these at cellar 
temperature or above. This is still the most common practice 
in England. To some tastes, their beer seems flat and served 
too warm. This is unfair as English beer is very good, and the 
temperature of service suited to the climate. Moreover, itis a 
good accompaniment to food. 

The lighter style of carbonated beer meant to be served 
chilled, seems to have originated in Europe, probably in 
Germany and Denmark. This style of beer is suited to our 
climate. Fortunately, for us, brewing in this country has 
followed the German tradition, probably owing to the 
influence of the early German brewers. 

Beer was one of the first commodities to be industrialized. 
By the middle of the 17th century such great brewing centres 
as Oxford, Burton-on-Trent and Munich were already 
establishing their reputations. Charles | of England was the 
first to recognize beer as a source of tax revenue. He 
imposed the first beer duty in 1643; a fateful year for beer 
drinkers. 

Brewed and consumed in increasing quantities through the 
18th and 19th centuries, beer became a major source of 
nourishment, refreshment and solace to the peoples of 
Western civilization. 


In the words of A. E. Housman, 
Malt does more than Milton can, 
To justify God’s ways to man. 
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Although you, the home brewer, can obtain good results by 
blindly following a recipe, you will achieve greater enjoyment 
and better results from an understanding of what you are 
doing. Now, we shall have a simplified look at the process of 
brewing, to see what we do and why, then in later chapters 
we can discuss the details. 

Basically, we add yeast to a sugar solution, then by the 
process of fermentation, the yeast converts the sugar to 
alcohol and carbon dioxide gas. Strictly speaking, for the 
product to be called beer, part or all of the sugar must come 
from some form of malted grain, which of course gives the 
beer its malty flavour with which we are accustomed. 

With commercial brewing, the sugar is extracted from the 
malted grain by mashing with water at a strictly controlled 
temperature for a period of many hours. The resulting liquid 
is then boiled with hops which gives the beer its 
characteristic bitter flavour and aroma. Hops also act as a 
preservative. The liquid, at this stage called the wort, is then 
ready for inoculation with the yeast. 

The basic process of brewing is the conversion of sugar to 
alcohol and carbon dioxide gas. Anything else we add to, or 
do to, the wort, is simply done to improve the flavour or head 
of the product. 

After fermentation is complete, assuming a good beer 
yeast has been used, nearly all of the yeast will sink to the 
bottom of the container and we can draw off almost clear 
beer into our botties. 


A little sugar is added to each bottle and the bottle capped. 


During storage, this extra sugar will be fermented to produce 
the carbon dioxide gas required to give the beer sparkle and 
head. This usually takes from one to two weeks depending 
upon the temperature, but most beers are improved by a 
longer storage than this. However, at first, probably you will 
want to try your beer as soon as possible to see how it is 
progressing. 

The original fermentation is called the primary 
fermentation. The fermentation in the bottle is called the 
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secondary fermentation. The addition of sugar to cause this’ 
secondary fermentation is called priming. 

This brings us to two points worth noting. 

Firstly, since the beer must ferment in the bottle to produce 
the required gas in the beer, inevitably we get some sediment 
in the bottle. if we use a genuine beer yeast, the sediment 
should be quite firm on the bottom of the bottle, allowing us 
to pour off perfectly clear beer leaving very little dregs: 
particularly if we allowed the beer to mature in the bottle for a 
few weeks. In addition, if we allow the beer to settle well at 
the end of the primary fermentation, we should be able to 
produce beer with a bottle sediment not much thicker than a 
sheet of paper. 

Secondly, we must be careful to prime with the correct 
amount of sugar. Too little sugar and the beer will be flat. Too 
much sugar and we risk burst bottles or the beer spurting out 
as soon as we remove the cap. 

At this time we should note that the most common mistake 
made by beginners is to bottle before the primary 
fermentation is finished and all of the sugar used. This, of 
course, has the same effect as priming with too much sugar. 
Then, when more sugar is added in the priming, the result 
can be disastrous. Some beginners, and surely their wives 
too, know of the mess caused by burst bottles or a geyser of 
beer when the cap is removed. Later on, we will discuss ways 
of making certain that the primary fermentation is finished. 

With commercial brewing, at the end of the primary 
fermentation, the beer is passed through very fine filters and 
pasteurized. This removes and deactivates the yeast, giving a 
clear and brilliant beer. This prevents any chance of a 
secondary fermentation. Unlike home brewers, commercial 
brewers do not need to gas their beer by a secondary 
fermentation. This is done by adding pressurized carbon 
dioxide to the beer at the time of bottling or drawing from the 
keg. The filtering and pasteurizing also removes any chance 
of bacterial or other contamination spoiling the beer during 
maturation. Also, they are able to add sugar to sweeten the 
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beer. if the home brewer wishes to do this he must use some 
other method which will be discussed later. 

Let us now revise the basic principles of home brewing. 

4. We make a wort which is essentially a sugar solution 
with various additions to improve flavour, colour, aroma, 
head, the working of the yeast, etc. 

2. Yeast is added to the wort and fermentation is allowed to 
proceed until all of the sugar is consumed. 

3. The beer is bottled and primed with sugar so that 
fermentation will take place in the bottle and carbonate the 
beer. 

4. The beer is stored for some time to allow this secondary 
fermentation to take place and the beer to mature. 

With an understanding of these basic principles, ali that 
the home brewer now needs in order to make good beer, is 
suitable equipment, good ingredients, and a good recipe. 


Legal aspects of home brewing 


At this point it is worth noting that in many countries, 
government laws prevent the brewing of beer at home, since 
the excise revenue from beer is very considerabie. Gradually 
the more enlightened countries relaxed these restrictions. 
Britain legalized the brewing of beer at home for one’s own 
consumption in 1963. Australia did not follow suit until 1972, 
when one could then brew beer in excess of 2% proof spirit 
for one’s own consumption. 

The only remaining legal restriction on home brewers in 
Australia is a fairly technical point regarding the ownership of 
bottles. Many companies retain ownership of their bottles and 
they are so branded. This can prevent their re-use by other 
people, but where this re-use is of a non-commercial nature, 
as in home brewing, it is difficult to see the companies 
concerned Jaunching prosecutions. 
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Apart from bottling before the primary fermentation is 
finished, most of the troubles experienced by home brewers 
are caused by lack of cleanliness. The wort, and the beer 
itself, make an almost ideal medium for the growth of 
bacteria, wild yeasts and other moulds, which if they gain 
access will spoil our beer and cause ‘off’ flavours. 

The big breweries employ a staff of highly trained 
microbiologists whose duty it is to keep the yeast strains pure 
and to check for contamination of the beer. In fact, the 
standard of hygiene in the big breweries would not be 
matched by quite a few of our hospitals. Of course, at home, 
we do not have the facilities to do this, but if we are careful, 
we should experience no trouble at all. 

At all times, we should observe the normal standards of 
hygiene, but there are some other factors that we should 
keep in mind. 

One such factor is that bacteria, wild yeasts and other 
organisms that are likely to contaminate our brew, are 
airborne. Invariably they are found in dust. Every home, no 
matter how clean, has its quota of them. Those of us who live 
where we experience a hot humid period during the summer 
will know how moulds suddenly start growing on things, even 
our shoes. If they will grow on shoes, imagine how much they 
would prefer the wort, specifically made so that the yeast we 
add will grow and multiply as fast as possible thus giving us a 
good fermentation. 

Another point we should remember is that under some 
circumstances, the oxygen of the air itself can be regarded as 
a contaminant. It can cause oxidization in our beer and 
produce ‘off’ flavours. 

What can we do to guard against these factors? Firstly, we 
can make certain that our equipment is clean and sterilized. 
Then we can be careful about our methods. Do not cover 
your brewing container with dusty, dirty cloths or bags, in an 
effort to keep the brew warm. When you take these off to 
check the brew, dust will be disturbed and can get into the 
brew. If you wish to cover the equipment, use only clean 
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cloths and preferably ones that do not shed much lint. 

Avoid as far as possible making and bottling your brew in 
places where there may be dust and dirt blowing around — 
such as in some garages. 

When siphoning the brew it should be possible to keep the 
container lid partially closed. 

Do not keep removing the lid in order to check the brew; 
this only increases the chance of contamination. Also, since 
carbon dioxide is a very heavy gas, it forms a protective layer 
on top of the brew and you will disturb this layer. Of course 
some skimming of the brew is necessary with top fermenting 
yeast — do this as quickly and as cleanly as possible. 

Above ail, think continuously about possible sources of 


contamination. If you do this, you should never have any 
failures. 
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Your equipment must be both clean and sterile. It is 
important to remember that there is a distinction. An 
apparently clean article can have bacteria and other 
micro-organisms lodged in surface pores. 

Cleaning is accomplished by washing with bottle washing 
detergent and then rinsing well so as to remove every trace of 
detergent. This is important as traces of detergent may impair 
the flavour of your beer and seriously affect the head and 
head retention. 

Home brewing suppliers carry bottle washing preparations 
specially formulated to rinse off easily; ‘free rinsing’ being the 
term used in the trade. However, liquid washing-up detergent 
can be used but is more difficult to rinse off properly and 
special care must be taken. The use of solid laundry 
detergent is not advised. 

While on this topic it is interesting to note that some 
authorities state that beer glasses must never be washed in 
detergent. Of course this is nonsense. The important point 
being that they must be very well-rinsed and should then be 
drip-dried. 
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Sterilization can be effected by boiling. However, this is 
impractical for home brewers. Therefore we must use 
chemical methods of sterilization. 

Chiorine is a good sterilizing agent and can be used. There 
are a number of chlorine preparations on the market, among 
them Milton, and some others intended for use in swimming 
Pools. Milton, though, tends to be a little expensive. 
Household bleach containing chlorine can be used and 
should be diluted by adding ten parts of water to one part of 
bleach. 

The best and easiest chemical to use is sodium 
metabisulphite. This is a white powder and it is dissolved in 
lukewarm water for use. Its solution contains sulphur dioxide 
which is the sterilizing agent. Sodium metabisulphite should 
be available at the store where you buy your other 
ingredients. If not, chemical supply houses have it or your 
local chemist shouid be able to obtain it for you. 

The solution, for use, is made by dissolving two heaped 
teaspoons of sodium metabisulphite per litre of lukewarm 
water. If you smell the solution very carefully, you will notice 
the characteristic choking smell of sulphur dioxide. 

Articles are sterilized by soaking them in this solution. With 
containers and bottles, the solution is swirted around the 
inside making certain that the entire surface contacts the 
solution. In practice, the solution may be poured from one 
container or bottle to another. It can be re-used until there no 
longer is any smell of sulphur dioxide coming from the 
solution. The solution will keep for several weeks in a tightly 
corked, glass or plastic bottle. Store this in a cool, dark place. 
Discard the solution when a good strong smell of sulphur 
dioxide is no longer noticeable. 

A little of this solution left in your empty brewing containers 
will keep them clean and sweet smelling. 

Most yeasts will tolerate a little sulphur dioxide, so unless 
your sterilizing solution is very strong, draining the articles 
weil will be sufficient. However, if you want to rinse off the 
Sterilizing solution use boiled water. 
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The essential equipment for home brewing is: 


. a vessel for boiling the ingredients. 

. a fermentation vessel. 

. bottles, caps, and a capping tool. 

. some muslin or ‘Terylene’* for straining. 
. a length of plastic tube for siphoning. 
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These are the basics. As your interest grows, you can 
expand and add other pieces of equipment. Remember to 
wash and sterilize ail equipment before use. 

A clean cupboard or part of a cupboard in which you can 
keep your equipment and ingredients together, is also very 
useful. 

The most readily available fermenters hold 22.5 litres 
(5 imperial gallons); so you will probably be making your beer 
in batches of this size. This will yield thirty standard 738 ml 
(26 fl oz) bottles. For a batch this size you will need at least a 


5 litre vessel for boiling the ingredients. Preferably, it should . 


hold at least 15 litres so that at least 10 litres can be boiled in 
it With no risk of boiling over. 

A point worth noting is that dissolved substances raise the 
boiling point of water. If you try to use too smail a container 
for boiling the ingredients and consequently only use a little 
water, the result may be poor. The boiling point may be so 
high that flavour constituent are destroyed and oxidized, and 
the sugars caramelized, resulting in a bad flavoured beer. 

Most kitchens would have a suitable aluminium boiler, but 
they are not expensive and almost certainly would have other 
uses. The boiler from a home bottling and preserving outfit 
would be very suitable. Failing these, a galvanized or tinned 
20-25 litre can, well cleaned out, would prove quite suitable. 
Perhaps you may have an electric urn or boiler. Avoid bare 
copper or lead containers and do not put acid into galvanized 
or tinned vessels. 

Now to fermentation vessels. These are of two types; open 
and closed. 
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Open fermenters 


These are widely used. They are simple, cheap, and give 
quite good results. Open fermenters are suitable for use with 
either top or bottom fermenting yeasts, although a little care 
may be necessary with the bottom fermenting yeasts. 

Polythene garbage cans are the most commonly used 
open fermenters. They have adequate capacity, are cheap 
and easy to obtain, and quite suitable for the job. One point 
to remember though: If you pour boiling liquid into them, they 
may go soggy and collapse, so make certain some cooled or 
cold liquid is placed in them before pouring in boiling liquid. 

Some plastic manufacturers make high density polythene 
buckets of 10-25 litres capacity. 

These have a good, tight fitting lid and stout carrying 
handles. They are used in the food and flavouring industry 
and make ideal open fermenters. High density polythene has 
the advantage that it is not affected by boiling liquids and 
may be sterilized by scalding with boiling water. 

A number of other open vessels are suitable. The main 
requirement is that they are made from a material which will 
not contaminate the brew. Metals, with the exception of 
stainless steel, should be avoided. 

Vessels made of PVC should also be avoided. There is 
evidence that the monomer (viny! chloride) from which PVC is 
made causes a certain type of liver cancer. A number of 
countries have already banned the use of PVC containers for 
alcoholic beverages. 

When using bottom fermenting yeasts in these open 
containers, it is a good practice to cover the top with a sheet 
of plastic secured with elastic. This allows the carbon dioxide 
gas to force its way out, but makes it difficult for air to get in. 

With open containers it is necessary to bottle the beer as 
soon as fermentation is complete, otherwise the beer may 
become oxidized and the flavour will suffer. Also, the 
presence of oxygen increases the risk of spoilage by acetic 
acid producing bacteria. 
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Closed fermenters 


The advantage of a closed fermenter is that the brew is 
completely protected from contamination. Carbon dioxide 
gas, produced during fermentation, displaces the air out of 
the container through the fermentation lock. This lock 
prevents air getting back in. Therefore the beer is safe from 
airborne contamination and from oxidization by the air. Being 
thus protected, the beer can safely be left for two or three 
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days after fermentation is complete. During this time, yeast 
and other solids in suspension settle, resulting in a finished 
beer with very little sediment. 

Closed fermenters are the easiest to use and give the most 
consistent results. Bottom fermenting yeasts are normally 
used with closed fermenters. 

If you wish to use a top fermenting yeast, it is necessary to 
allow most of the fermentation to occur in an open fermenter. 
Then the contents are siphoned into the closed fermenter 
leaving most of the sediment behind. This process is called 
racking. After racking, fermentation is allowed to complete 
and the beer allowed to settle. Racking must be done before 
fermentation is complete, otherwise the protective carbon 
dioxide will not be formed. Normally, racking is done when 
the first vigorous fermentation subsides. Usually this occurs 
within thirty six hours, but can extend to three or four days 
depending on the temperature. 

Racking has the advantage that the beer is not left in 
contact with a lot of spent yeast and other debris, which can 
decompose and produce ‘off’ flavours in the beer. If you wish 
to produce quality beers, racking is essential. 

With bottom fermenting yeasts, the first stage of 
fermentation before racking should be done in a closed 
fermenter but a well-sealed open fermenter may be used. 

A high density polythene 22.5 litre or 45 litre (5 or 10 
imperial gallons) carboy with an attached tap, and fitted with 
a fermentation lock, makes an excellent closed fermenter. 
They are readily available at most health food stores and at 
specialist home brewing suppliers. When buying one of these 
carboys, make certain to purchase the type that has a large 
plastic screw cap, about 200 mm in diameter, with a smaller 
screw cap in the centre of that. Some, only have the one 
small cap which makes cleaning very difficult. 

Glass carboys or jars can be used as closed fermenters. 
They have the advantage that you can see when fermentation 
is finished and the yeast settles. On the other hand, they are 
fragile and can crack with heat. 
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Fermentation locks 


Closed fermenters must be fitted with a fermentation lock. 
This allows the carbon dioxide gas to escape but prevents air 
getting back in. There are two types. The principle of their 
operation is obvious from the diagram. With both types, the 
carbon dioxide must bubble through the water to escape and 
the water prevents air getting back. Cessation of bubbling is a 
reliable indication that fermentation is complete. 

The tock is generally fitted to the fermenter, either through 
a rubber bung, or through a tight fitting rubber grummet in 
the cap. 

It is a common practice to add a little sodium 
metabisulphite solution to the water in the lock. 


Bottles 


Most people prefer to use the standard 738 ml (26 fl oz) 
amber bottle with a crown seal. One dozen of these bottles 
holds 9 litres, which makes your calculations rather easy. 
Resealable screw cap bottles are also quite satisfactory, 
although the seals do wear out after a time. 

Care should be taken that the bottle has sufficient strength 
for the capping process and the internal gas pressure. This 
would eliminate the use of the ‘No deposit--No return’ type of 
bottle for example. 

Unless you emptied the bottles yourself, they should be 
carefully cleaned out before use. To do this, they should be 
soaked in water containing bottle washing detergent for some 
hours, cleaned with a bottle brush and then rinsed thoroughly 
to remove all traces of detergent. Then they should be treated 
with sodium metabisulphite or some other sterilizing solution. 
Make sure to swirl the solution around so that the whole inner 
surface contacts the sterilizing solution. Rinse with cold, 
boiled water and drain. 

A very useful draining rack can be made by inserting 
tengths of 15-mm dowel stick into holes drilled in a piece of 
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Bottle Draining Rack 
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15-mm plywood. The bottles are placed upside down on the 
dowel! sticks where they can drain and dry. Another type of 
draining rack can be made by cutting holes, slightly smaller 
than the diameter of the bottles, in a piece of wood. The 
bottles are inverted in the holes. 

The bottles can be stored awaiting use by packing them 
upside down in clean cardboard boxes with divisions in them, 
such as those that gin, whisky and other spirits are packed in. 

Before use, the bottles should be sterilized with sodium 
metabisulphite solution and rinsed with water as described in 
Chapter 3. 

Once you have your bottles clean for the first time, by 
rinsing and draining them as soon as you empty them, you 
can save a lot of tedious washing-up. 

The crown seals can be hammered on to the bottles with a 
hand sealer. This is very cheap and effective. Alternatively, it 
can be done more quickly and safely with a lever-arm 
machine. If you purchase a lever-arm machine, make sure it is 
a type which has a return spring for the handle. To minimize 
the risk of breakage when using the hand sealer, the bottles 
should be rested on a Solid piece of wood placed on a firm 
surface such as a concrete floor. A heavy mallet is ideal for 
hitting on the seals. 


Hand Sealer Lever-arm Sealer 
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Straining 


After boiling the ingredients to make the wort, straining is 
necessary in order to remove the spent hops and other 
debris. 

Straining can be accomplished by pouring or siphoning the 
liquid through clean muslin or ‘Terylene’ net supported in a 
colander. 

The necessity for straining can be avoided by tying the 
hops in a bag of mustin or ‘Terylene’. A few large marbles 
placed in with the hops will heip keep the bag submerged in 
the boiling liquid. 

Boiling the hops loose in the wort results in a somewhat 
better extraction of the flavour and preservative components. 
However, this is offset by the convenience of using such a 
bag. 

Remember: When you wash the straining cloth, be certain 
to rinse it extremely well so as to remove every trace of soap 
or detergent. 


Siphoning 


A 2m length of tubing with an internal diameter of about 

10 mm is needed for siphoning. The best tube is plastic 
beverage tubing which can be obtained from most stores that 
have home brewing supplies. 

If the siphon tubing is placed on a bench and the ‘exit-end’ 
sliced with a sharp knife at 45 degrees to its cross section, it 
will improve the flow of the beer by causing less splashing 
and foaming. 

The object of siphoning is to draw off as clear a beer as 
possibie into another vessel or bottles and to leave the 
sediment behind. To do this, a glass U-tube is slipped into the 
end of the tube as shown in the diagram. Another method is 
for a piece of plastic knitting needle to be tied to the tube, so 
that it keeps the end of the tube about 20 mm above the 
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bottom of the vessel. Glass U-tubes can be purchased from 
most home brewing suppliers. 

The vessel that you are siphoning from must be above the 
vessel that you are siphoning to. The higher above, the faster 
the siphon will run. Starting is effected by simply sucking on 
the end of the tube. To control or stop the flow, the end of the 
tube is doubled back on itself, as shown in the diagram. 
Alternatively a screw clip or an in-line tap may be purchased. 

Another method of starting the siphon is to submerge the 
tube in the brew until all of the air within the tube has been 
replaced by brew. Take care not to disturb the sediment. 
Keep one end of the tube in the brew that you intend to 
siphon. Firmly pinch and so seal the other end of the tube. 
Move this end over to the new container. Release this end of 
the tube. The brew will then flow. 

The brew is to flow from the sliced end of the siphon 
tubing, which should be put right to the bottom of the bottle. 
This prevents splashing and minimizes contact with air which 
helps prevent ‘off’ flavours due to oxidization. 

Before use, the tube should be sterilized by soaking in 
sodium metabisulphite solution and then rinsed with clean 
sterile water; make certain to run some water through the 
tube. After use, the tube should be rinsed in the same way. 
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Hydrometers 


Hydrometers are used to measure the density of the wort and 
of the beer. Although it is not essential to have one, it is the 
most reliable method of determining when fermentation is 
complete and the beer ready to bottle. The hydrometer can 
aiso be used to tell you the strength of your beer. 

_The principle of the hydrometer is based upon density, 
specifically, the density of the liquid into which it is placed. 

The density of the wort, or of the brew, depends upon the 
sugar content. 

Special beer hydrometers are made with a scale covering 
the range of density from about 990 to at least 1100. To find 
the density, some beer is run into the hydrometer jar and the 
hydrometer floated in it. Give the hydrometer a twirl to make 
certain that no bubbles adhere to it. Then the eye is placed 
level with the liquid in the jar and the density read off the 
scale on the hydrometer. 

As fermentation proceeds, and the sugar used, the density 
of the beer falls. Consequently, the hydrometer sinks lower. 
When the reading falls below 1006, fermentation is complete 
and the beer can be bottled. Most beer hydrometers are 
marked with a red line at a density below which it is safe to 
bottle the beer. But remember: The fower density reading is 
actually above the red line. 

A reading on the hydrometer before fermentation, then 
after fermentation, tells us how much sugar has been 
; converted to alcohol. Thus we can estimate the alcoho! 
content. 

Alcohol content is generally measured in percent by 
volume or weight. Sometimes it is measured in percent of 
proof spirit. Traditionally, 100 percent proof spirit was a 
mixture of alcohol and water which would ignite under certain 
conditions. Now, it is an accurately defined mixture. Should 
more alcohol be added to the mixture, we say it is overproof. 
Should fess alcohol be in the spirit, we say it is underproof. 
100 percent proof spirit is almost 50 percent alcoho! by weight. 
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Use of Hydrometer 


Place eye level with liquid. 
(This reading is 1004.) 





To calculate the alcohol content of your beer: subtract the 
hydrometer reading when fermentation is complete from the 
reading on the hydrometer before fermentation began, then 
divide this number by 7.4. Your answer is expressed in 
percent alcohoi by volume. 
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To convert this answer to percent proof: multiply it by 7, 
then divide the result by 4. 


Sample calculation 


Reading before fermentation: 1042 
Reading after fermentation: 1003 
subtract: 39 
divide by 7.4: 39 + 7.4 
= 390 + 74 
5 (approx.) 
=(5x*7)+4 
percent proof spirit = 9 (approx.) 


percent aicoho! by volume 


Beer hydrometers are calibrated for use at 15°C (approx. 
60°F) and should be used as close as possible to that 
temperature. However, up to 5°C either way makes little 
difference. For use outside of this range, a correction of 1 for 
each 5 C° can be made. The figure is added for a higher 
temperature, and subtracted for a lower temperature. 

Thus a reading of 1010 at 25°C is actually a true reading of 
1012. 

Some beer hydrometers have a scale showing sugar 
content expressed in grams per litre (pounds per gallon on 
older models) and aiso a scale showing the alcohol content 
expressed in percent alcohol by volume that will be produced 
by fermentation of a wort of that sugar content. Of course 
this assumes that fermentation will go right out to say 1002. If 
it does not, the error would only be appreciable for very weak 
worts. 

itis important to realize that a hydrometer reading after 
fermentation cannot on its own tell the strength of the beer. 
Readings must be taken before and after fermentation to tell 
how much sugar has been consumed, hence how much 
alcohol has been produced. Alcohol and water mixtures do 
not have sufficiently different densities to allow the use of 
hydrometers to determine the alcohol concentration directly. 
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Brew your own beer 


There are three basic approaches to beer making at home. 
The ingredients we purchase refiect these approaches. We 
can use: 


1. A beer pack or concentrated wort and proceed by the 
simple, easy-to-follow directions that accompany them. 


2, Malt extract and other ingredients. 
3. Malted and other grains and mash these. 


Many people find that this is a natural progression for 
them. They start with beer packs, find an absorbing hobby 
develops and eventually fit themselves out with a miniature 
brewery. They find that assembling their own ingredients and 
mashing grains gives them the scope to produce many 
different kinds of beers. 


Beer packs and concentrated worts 


There are a large number of beer packs and concentrated 
worts available. Some supply malt, hops, etc, and need the 
full treatment of boiling, straining and so on. Others contain 
hopped malt or hop extract and do not need straining. Mostly 
the concentrated worts are simply dissolved in hot, boiled 
water and made up to volume with cold, boiled water, then 
fermented and bottled. 

Most of the packs produce at least acceptable brews and 
are simple to use. Quite a few home brewers find they like the 
beer made from a particular pack and never change — Why 
should they? Some concentrated worts produce excellent 
brews almost indistinguishable from commercial beers. 
Generally your supplier will be able to provide information on 
the beer packs he has in stock. 
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Malt 


Malted bartey is the basis of most of the beers made around 
the world. 

If brewers’ yeast is added to a suspension of ground, raw 
barley in water, no fermentation occurs. The yeast cannot 
convert the starch in the barley directly into alcohol and 
carbon dioxide. The barley must first be subjected to two 
processes, malting and mashing. These processes convert 
the starch to fermentable sugar. Also, during these 
processes, substances which give the beer a good proportion 
of its body, flavour and head retention properties are formed. 

In the old days brewers used to do their own malting. 
Nowadays specialist maltsters do this and supply malted 
grain to the brewery. 

The starch in the grain is a food reserve to support 
germination of the grain. It happens that the starch must be 
broken down in the germination process in order to supply 
the sprouting embryo with the simpler sugars it requires for 
growth. This breakdown is effected by substances called 
enzymes which are produced during germination. A group of 
enzymes, collectively called amylases or diastases, is 
involved. A full discussion of enzymes is outside the scope of 
this book; however, viewed simply, they are catalysts 
produced in small quantities by living things to promote 
various chemical reactions. In this case the purpose is the 
breakdown of starch to the simpler sugars from which it is 
formed. Generally enzymes are highly specific for the 
reaction they promote and are quite sensitive to heat, having 
a well-defined optimum temperature below and above which 
their action is markedly slowed down, In addition, they are 
destroyed rapidly at higher temperatures. 

Malting, then, invoives germination of the grain. In the 
malting process the grain is steeped in water and then 
transferred to aerated chambers or slowly revolving drums in 
which careful control of temperature, moisture and oxygen 
promotes uniform germination. When the desired stage of 
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growth is reached, gentle heating halts the germination, the 
temperature being carefully controlled to minimize damage to 
the heat sensitive enzymes. Short heating times produce light 
grain malt; longer heating times produce dark grain malt. 
Higher temperatures produce crystal malt. Roasting at even 
higher temperatures produces patent black malt, used 
principally in making stout. 

At this stage only a small proportion of the starch has been 
broken down. The object of malting being simply to allow the 
grain to produce the necessary enzymes. In fact sufficient 
enzymes are produced to convert more starch than is 
contained in the malt grains. Brewers take advantage of this 
excess enzyme Capacity of malt and add other starchy 
substances. These are usually cereal grains such as barley, 
wheat, oats, etc, and are called malt adjuncts or additives. 
These can be used by the brewer merely to increase the 
amount of fermentable sugar or to add different flavours to 
the beer. Malt adjuncts are a powerful tool in the hands of the 
home brewer. Their use can help in the production of really 
high quality beers. They will be dealt with later in this book. 

Corn (maize) is a malt adjunct much used in the United 
States and gives American beer a characteristic lightness and 
dryness. 

In the mashing process the malted grain is ground and 
mixed with hot water. The mixture is then held between 
65-70°C for some time. During this time the starch is 
converted to sugar. The liquid is then drained off and hot 
water sprinkled through the then spent husks to wash all the 
sugar off. This process is called sparging. 

The sugary solution can then be concentrated under 
vacuum to give the heavy syrup we Call liquid malt extract or 
spray dried under vacuum to give dried malt extract. Liquid 
malt extract has about 20% water left in it and is thus about 
80% fermentable sugar; for example, 500 g of liquid malt 
extract contains 400 g of fermentable sugar. Dried malt 
extract contains practically no water and is thus 100% 
fermentable sugar. 
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Malt extract comes in different grades Light and dark and 
is available in both liquid and dried form. The dark extract is 
generally used in making heavier beers and stouts. 

High diastatic or diastatic extract is carefully made so as to 
retain as much of the enzymes as possible. It can be used for 
mashing grain, as will be described later. As drying tends to 
destroy enzymes, high diastatic extract is usually available in 
the liquid form only. 

Mait extract is susceptible to oxidization. Oxidized extract 
will produce a bad flavoured beer. Malt extract should 
therefore be stored in air-tight containers in a cool, dark 
place. 

Home brewing suppliers usually carry a number of malt 
extracts of brewing quality. These are the people to obtain 
your extract from. Their turnover ensures freshness and their 
genuine interest in the art ensures they will stock suitable 
grades, stored under correct conditions. 


Sugars and sweeteners 


As we have seen, the malting and mashing process converts 
the starch content of grain to fermentable sugars. Other 
fermentabie and non-fermentable sugars are used in brewing. 


White sugar 


Mostly when people say sugar they mean sucrose. Cane 
sugar is sucrose, as is the beet sugar common in Europe. 
Granulated white sugar is, in fact, one of the most pure 
substances available and is used in beer making to increase 
the alcohol content of the beer, but it has little effect on the 
flavour. Too high a proportion of cane sugar in a recipe will 
result in a thin beer. It may have a high alcohol content but 
will lack the flavour and body we look forward to. 
Technically speaking, cane sugar or sucrose is a 
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disaccharide. That is to say it is a chemical combination of 
two simple sugars, in this case glucose and fructose. Before 
the yeast can ferment sucrose it must split it into its two 
components. It is well-equipped to do this by means of an 
enzyme called invertase. 


Invert sugar 


Sucrose can also be split into its component sugars by 
boiling with dilute acid. The resulting mixture of glucose and 
fructose is called invert sugar. The name comes about 
because the giucose-fructose mixture rotates the plane of 
polarized fight in the inverse direction to the rotation 
produced by the solution of sucrose. 

Some brewers claim that inverting the sugar before adding 
it to the wort gives faster fermentation and produces a beer 
with a better head. Personally, | am not convinced. After all, 
in the mashing process the starch is broken down principally 
into the disaccharide maltose, which is composed of two 
glucose units joined together. Brewers have not considered 
splitting the maltose for the yeast, so why do it with sucrose, 
when the yeast is equipped to do it by itself. However, it 
certainly can't do your beer any harm and is very simple to 
do. The method is as follows. 

One kilogram of sugar may be inverted by boiling for 
twenty minutes with 750 mi of water and one teaspoon of 
citric acid. An aluminium saucepan can be used. The mixture 
should be stirred until it boils and the sugar dissolved. After 
that, the heat is turned down and the solution simmered for 
the required time. The resulting invert sugar syrup is light 
yellow in colour. It should be allowed to cool before being 
poured into a plastic vessel. 


Barbecued fish and prawns: 
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Glucose 


Because of their rather complicated molecular structure 
many sugars in solution rotate the plane of polarized light in 
one direction or another and by different amounts. This 
property is very useful in identifying sugars and sometimes 
gives them their names. The naturally occurring form of 
glucose rotates the plane to the right and is commonly called 
dextrose. Glucose and dextrose are the same thing and are 
the building blocks from which starch is made. 

They are used in beer formulations in place of cane sugar. 
Being the simplest sugars, they naturally give a fast and clean 
fermentation. Try them in place of cane sugar and decide for 
yourself if the product justifies the extra price when 
compared with cane sugar. 


Raw sugar, brown sugar and black sugar 


These sugars have varying but small proportions of other 
constituents of the sugar cane left in them during 
manufacture. Some of them are more difficult to produce 
than white sugar and the demand for them is considerably 
less so they are usually more expensive than white sugar. 

All these sugars are richer and more luscious in flavour 
than white sugar. This makes them very useful to the home 
brewer. However, they are not recommended for lager and 
light beers but find great use in making darker beers and 
stout. 


Golden syrup, treacle and molasses 


These.are by-products of sugar manufacture. They are 
essentially sugar syrups with flavour and colouring 
substances derived from the sugar cane. Some home 
brewers recommend them. In my opinion they have no place 
in beer making. Their flavour is always detectable in the 
finished beer and no matter how long one matures the beer 
the flavour is always apparent. 


Typical commercially available 
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Lactose 


Lactose is the chief sugar in miik and is sometimes called mitk 
sugar. It is a disaccharide and is not fermented by beer 
yeasts. Therefore, it can be used for sweetening beers. 
However, it is not nearly as sweet as cane sugar and in light 
beers its flavour can be detected but it is of great value in 
sweetening darker beers and particularly stout. Only the 
highest grade lactose should be used as lower grades may 
contain other milk substances which will kill the head on beer 
and produce ‘off’ flavours. 


Other sweeteners 


Glycerine is sometimes used in commercial beers. | do not 
like it but if you want to try | suggest 2 or 3 ml per litre of beer. 

Saccharine and other artificial sweeteners cannot be 
recommended since there is a possibility of reactions with 
substances in the beer, producing bitter and perhaps toxic 
substances. 

\f you wish to make your beer sweeter you should use 
specially prepared brewing syrups. They are dealt with under 
malt adjuncts and additives. 


Water 


Water is the principal constituent of beer and as such is very 
important in beer making. Mostly we have to make do with the 
water available to us. Our city and town water supplies are 
hygienic but vary considerably in hardness and somewhat in 
acidity, both important factors in beer making. 

Soft water is suitable for making fagers and stouts, hard 
water for making bitter and other light beers. 

Water is ‘hard’ because of the salts it contains. Usually 
these are the soluble bicarbonates of calcium and 
magnesium. Hard water can generally be softened by boiling 
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for 10 to 15 minutes, allowing the water to go cold, then 
decanting carefully. The boiling decomposes the soluble 
bicarbonates to almost insoluble carbonates which come out 
as scale on the container or settie as a precipitate. Boiling 
has the additional advantage that it kills bacteria and drives 
off any chlorine used in purification by the water supply 
authority. 

Soft water, of course, can be hardened by addition of 
calcium sulphate (plaster of Paris) or magnesium sulphate 
(epsom salt). They are usually added when mashing or when 
boiling the wort, at a rate of about half to one teaspoon per 
20 litres of water. 

The acidity of water is measured on the pH scale. The 
scale runs from 1 to 14, and is logarithmic which makes it 
difficult for most people to visualize. However, the numbers 
are not hard to remember: pH1 is very acid, pH7 is neutral 
and pH14 is very alkaline. Mostly beer making is concerned 
with the part of the scale between 7 and 5, that is on the 
slightly acid side of neutral. Yeast works best in a slightly acid 
medium and the mashing process requires a pH of about 5.2. 

Because the mash, the wort and beer itself contain a 
number of different salts, they are buffered. It is not 
necessary to understand ‘buffering’, but because of buffering 
the addition of acid causes a different change in pH than if 
buffering were not present. Also the pH can be changed by 
adding different salts. Thus the pH can be reduced, that is 
made more acid, by addition of calcium or magnesium 
sulphate, or increased, made more alkaline, by addition of 
calcium carbonate. 

The pH is most conveniently determined using indicator 
papers. These, when dipped into the liquid to be tested, turn 
different colours depending on the pH of the liquid under 
test. The colour is matched with standard colours supplied 
with the paper, and the pH is read off. 

Soft water can usually be obtained by collecting rainwater. 
Be careful, though, that the roof or guttering has not been 
painted with any lead or chromate containing paint. Boil the 
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water before use; a wise precaution with any water. 

Water from the hot water tap should not be used. There is 
a possibility that it may contain a trace of copper which is 
very toxic to micro-organisms such as yeast. 


Yeast 


To make good beer it is essential to use a genuine beer yeast. 
Only beer yeasts give a true beer flavour and settle well in the 
bottle to form a firm deposit from which it is possible to pour 
clear sparkling beer. 

Other yeasts, such as bakers’ yeast, produce ‘off’, 
sometimes bad flavours and do not settle well, thus 
producing a cloudy, unattractive beer. 

Yeast is a single celled living organism. Technically, it is a 
mould. When we place yeast cells into the wort, they begin to 
multiply and grow. In doing this, they feed on the sugar which 
they convert to alcohol and carbon dioxide. This process is 
called fermentation. When the yeast has consumed all of the 
sugar, fermentation ceases and we can bottle the beer. 

Although it is a living organism, yeast can be prepared in a 
dried form and it is quite stable provided it is not subjected to 
extremes of temperature. Dried yeasts are the most 
convenient to use in home brewing. The powder or granules 
are sprinkled into the wort. A number of excellent types can 
be purchased in packets. If you do not use the whole packet 
in a brew, the packet should be resealed and stored in a cool, 
dry place. 

A number of very high grade liquid yeast preparations are 
also available. These can be added directly to the wort, in 
which case the onset of vigorous fermentation will be a little 
delayed while the liquid culture is multiplying or, better still, a 
starter bottle can be used. The starter bottle ensures that a 
copious supply of vigorously multiplying yeast is added to the 
wort. 

Almost any jar or bottle of about 250 ml capacity can be 
used as a starter bottle, provided the bottle and cap are clean 
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and sterile. Preferably use a fermentation lock but the mouth 
may be plugged with sterile cotton wool or loosely covered 
with the sterile cap. Place about 150 ml of wort into the bottle, 
or use 150 ml of water and 50 g of malt extract (about 2 
tablespoons) boiled together and cooled, then add a pinch ot 
citric acid. Add the yeast, fit the lock or loosely plug the bottle 
and put in a warm (20-25°C) place. Within 12-24 hours the 
contents should be vigorously fermenting and ready for 
adding to your wort. The procedure can also be used to 
advantage with dried yeast. 

Two types of yeast are used in beer making; top fermenting 
yeast and bottom fermenting yeast. 

Since top fermenting yeast needs oxygen to work, it is the 
type to use with open fermenters such as plastic garbage 
cans, 

When using top fermenting yeasts, some time after 
fermentation commences, the top of the brew becomes 
covered with a frothy, creamy layer. This must be skimmed 
off, otherwise the yeast cells in it die and sink back into the 
beer and decompose. The result is a beer with a foul, bitter 
flavour, somewhat like the smell of burning plastic. A beer to 
which this has happened is said to be ‘yeast bitten’. Because 
of the flavour, some home brewers wrongly attribute this 
trouble to the plastic of their garbage can fermenters. 

Top fermenting yeasts work best at temperatures between 
15°C and 20°C, but will tolerate temperatures outside 
this range. 

Ale and stout yeasts are top fermenting yeasts. 

Bottom fermenting yeasts work best in the absence of 
oxygen and are the yeasts to use with a closed fermenter. As 
the name indicates, they work at the bottom of the brew and 
skimming is unnecessary. 

Lager yeasts are bottom fermenting yeasts. 

Bottom fermenting yeasts will continue to work at much 
lower temperatures than top fermenting yeasts; down to 
about 5°C. 

Bottom fermenting yeasts can be used in an open 
fermenter and work quite well. However, the beer should be 
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bottled as soon as possible after fermentation is complete, 
otherwise oxygen contamination can result in the beer going 
sour. An important point to remember. The lid should not be 
taken off the open fermenter more often than is necessary to 
observe the progress of fermentation. 

On the market there are several brands of dried all-purpose 
beer yeasts. These yeasts contain both bottom and top 
fermenting strains. With these yeasts | recommend skimming 
during the first vigorous stage of fermentation. 

When starting another brew immediately after bottling the 
last one, instead of using fresh yeast, about a half-cupful of 
sediment from the previous brew can be used. In particular 
this can be done if you have racked the beer and use the 
clean sediment from the second stage. Also, the sediment 
can be kept for a week or more, stored in a clean, sterilized 
jar in a cold, but not freezing, part of the refrigerator. It 
should be discarded if any trace of a sour smell develops. 

A starter bottle can be used with yeast stored in this way. 
However, as the yeast represents a very small portion of the 
total cost of a brew | do not see the wisdom of running the 
risk of contamination associated with re-using yeast too 
often. 


Hops 


Hops are the dried female flower of the hop plant. They give 
beer its characteristic bitter flavour and aroma. Also they 
impart substances which act as preservatives in the beer. The 
principal bitter and preservative substance is a resinous 
compound — alpha acid. So important is the alpha acid 
content of the hops that they are now mainly sold on the 
basis of this content. 

The alpha acid is an unstable compound and is easily 
destroyed. It is most important that the hops be dried and 
stored under the best conditions. In this respect much 
research is still in progress into the best conditions for drying 
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hops so as to preserve the highest possible alpha acid content. 

Everything else being equal the quality of the hops you use 
will make or mar the quality of your beer. It is just as well to 

remember this when buying hops. Stale hops or hops stored 
under the wrong conditions are useless. 

The safest place to obtain your hops is from the specialist 
home brewing suppliers. Nowadays they obtain their hops 
direct from the growers and transport and store them under 
the best conditions. This is particularly important with the 
high alpha acid varieties now obtainable. 

At home they should be stored in well-sealed containers in 
a cool, dark place. It is a good idea to seal the quantity you 
use in a brew in individual plastic bags and store these ina 
sealed container, kept for this purpose only, in the 
refrigerator or deep freeze. 

Good quality hops when rubbed between the palms of the 
hands leave a sticky, resinous feel and give off a strong, fresh 
hop aroma. They should look fresh and have a good sheen 
on them. Fresh hops are springy. A plastic bag of them 
should not contain too many broken pieces and when 
squeezed should readily spring back into shape. 

Two varieties of hops are commonly available in Australia: 
Ringwood Specials and Pride of Ringwood. Both originally 
were bred in Victoria but are grown principally in Tasmania. 

The alpha acid content of Ringwood Specials is between 
4-6% and Pride of Ringwood between 10-12%; this means 
that you only use about haif the quantity of Pride as Specials. 
The Pride variety is popular with the growers because they 
are sold on alpha acid content and with commerciai 
breweries because they have less to handle and store. These 
factors make it seem certain that, in time, Pride of Ringwood 
will be the principal variety grown in Tasmania. 

It is important to remember that with Pride of Ringwood 
hops you only use about half the quantity you use of other 
hops; otherwise, your beer will be far too bitter. For example, 
if a recipe calls for 60 g of hops then you would use 30-40 g 
of Pride of Ringwood. 
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Most other hop varieties have about the same alpha acid 
content as Ringwood Specials. Where the variety is not 
specified, such as with some compressed hops, it would be 
safe to assume about the same content as Specials and use 
them at the same rate. In any case, a trial brew will tell you all 
you want to know. 

It is necessary to boil the hops in the wort for 30-60 
minutes to extract the bitter and preservative elements. If the 
boiling is too vigorous, the aromatic constituents being 
volatile, will be lost with the steam. Therefore the wort should 
only be simmered, preferably with a lid on. However it is 
important that the heating is strong enough to tumble the 
hops around. This helps coagulate some of the sticky 
deposits which come out on boiling. In this respect | think it 
preferable to boil the hops loose in the wort. A better 
extraction results and good coagulation makes straining 
simple. 

Some authors advise the use of hop oil or dry-hopping to 
replace the volatiles lost in boiling. | have tried both and 
cannot recommend either method. Hop oil only seems to 
increase the bitterness. Dry-hopping produces a raw flavour 
which does not seem to mellow on maturation. 

Hop extract can be used instead of fresh hops. It is 
convenient and the quality is consistent. Most of the extracts 
available are liquid but there are some dried ones. 

Some hop extracts must be boiled in the wort. An example 
is hop buds which are a liquid extract in a soluble gelatin 
capsule. They are added for the jast 10 minutes of boiling. 
Others can be added prior to or after fermentation. Look for 
the directions with the extract and consult your supplier on 
their use. 

There is also available a product called hop pellets. These 
are hops which have been mechanically concentrated. That 
is, some of the useless (as far as beer making goes) leaf and 
petal have been removed and the remainder compressed into 
pellets. This greatly reduces the volume which has to be 
stored, thus reducing the cost and difficulty of storage and 
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transportation. A numver of commercial breweries use hop 
pellets. They are an excellent product but your beer may 
be a little slow to clear. Your supplier should be consulted 
as to the amount to use. 


Malt adjuncts or additives 


As already mentioned, malt adjuncts can be used to increase 
the amount of fermentable sugar or to produce special 
effects of flavour or head and head retention. With home 
brewing, the former can be accomplished with cane sugar 
and glucose; malt adjuncts being used for the latter effects. 

Malt adjuncts can be divided into two classes, Firstly, those 
which, because they contain starch, must be mashed, 
otherwise starch hazes will occur. Secondly, those which, 
because they have been treated in some way, do not contain 
starch and can be added to the wort without mashing. 


Brewing syrups 


These syrups are produced by digesting malted and unmalted 
wheat, barley and other grains. The product is then 
concentrated to a syrup which is used without mashing. They 
add their own grainy flavour to beer and are a great aid to 
beer making. Because they contain some dextrins they add 
body to your beer and help in head retention. Some of the 
shorter dextrins are sweet and not fermented by beer yeasts; 
because of this, as mentioned before, brewing syrups can be 
used to increase the sweetness of your beer. Brewing syrup 
is also called liquid malt additive. Dried malt additives: 
These are virtually brewing syrups which have been 
concentrated to dryness. 


Brewing flours 


A number of brewing flours are available They are made from 
grains or mixtures of grains. Because they contain starch 
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they must be mashed. 

Brumore is a generic name for a number of flours. They 
can differ quite markedly in properties. Some of them have 
been partly cooked and contain only a relatively small 
proportion of starch; others contain a jot. The low starch 
variety can be used without mashing. An example will be 
given in the recipes. However, a starch reducing enzyme, 
such as Speedase, should be used in conjunction with it. 


Crystal malt 


Crystal malt is malted grain that has been heated in such a 
way that it is virtually mashed in its own juice. It is used 
without mashing and is simply boiled in the wort, but must 
first be cracked. Crystal malt has a distinctive flavour and is 
used in premium quality beers. However, its flavour can be 
cloying if too much is used and so must be used with a light 
touch. It apparently appeais to the English taste and many 
English recipes | have seen use far too much of it for my 
taste. If you want to experiment with it, try about 2-5 er 
litre. 

Crystal malt comes in light and dark grades; the dark being 
stronger flavoured. It finds greater application in stout making 
where its flavour is more compatible. 


Black malt or patent black malt 


This is malted grain which has been roasted to a high 
temperature. It is used chiefly in stout making where it 
supplies colour, body and flavour. It does not need mashing 
and must be cracked before use. 


Flaked barley 


This must be mashed; adds a crisp, dry flavour. 
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Maize grist 


This must be mashed; makes a light, dry beer. 


Other grain products based on barley, rye, wheat, corn, rice, 
etc, may be available. They must be in a form which makes 
the starch accessible for mashing. This can often be done by 
boiling them and cooling before adding to the mash. A 
number of them may go into a glutinous consistency on 
boiling, so be careful not to burn them. 

A useful rule of thumb in formulating your own recipes is 
that any of these malt adjuncts or additives will produce in 
the wort about half their own weight of fermentable sugar. 


Fermentable sugar 


Throughout this book, and in many others, great attention is 
given to fermentable sugar. As we have already discussed, a 
hydrometer reading before and after fermentation allows us 
to calculate the alcohol content of our beer. However in 
formulating beers an accurate forecast of the alcohol content 
can be made by considering the amount of fermentable 
sugar. 

The fermentation process when written in a simplified form 
becomes: 


C6éHi206 —>» 2C2H6O + 2C02 
simple sugar —» alcohol + carbon dioxide 


Assuming 90% conversion of sugar to alcohol, we can 
calculate that 1 g of sugar will produce 0.5 g of alcohol. 

A wort containing 100 g per litre of fermentable sugar will 
therefore produce a beer containing approximately 50 g per 
litre of alcohol. This is about 5% by weight and comparable to 
most commercial beers. 

Some home brewers think it humorous to greatly exceed 
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this alcohol strength and get their friends stoned on the 
product. | have never tasted one of these beers which was 
any good; this was just as well because you couldn’t drink 
much anyhow. 


Other ingredients 


Common salt 


Some authors recommend one teaspoon of common salt, 
sodium chloride, in each recipe. Without an analysis of 
your water supply this is a dubious practice. However, if 
you find the addition of salt improves your beer, then by 
all means continue to use it. 


Colouring agents 


The beer that we drink should not only taste right, but should 
have the right colour. To achieve this, some form of artificial 
colouring is often necessary. The ideal colouring agent 
should affect only the colour and not the flavour of the beer. 
‘Parisian Essence’ or caramel colouring, added at the rate of 
one teaspoon or more per twenty litres, will darken the colour 
of the beer and not affect the flavour. 


Fining agents 


Fining agents are used in beer making to hasten the natural 
sedimentation of the yeast and other debris. 
If we use a good beer yeast, and boil the wort properly, the 
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use of fining agents is not necessary. However if you are 
striving for the ultimate they are useful. 

Irish Moss is boiled with the wort. It helps in sedimentation 
of the coagulated protein material, cell debris, etc. It is helpful 
if you intend to rack the wort before fermentation. 

Isinglass is the best agent to use to speed sedimentation of 
the yeast at the end of the primary fermentation. It should be 
added just before fermentation is complete so that the carbon 
dioxide will expel any air that gets in as you add it. There are 
some similar proprietary fining agents which are also very 
good. However be careful that the beer is not overfined to the 
extent that there are not enough yeast celts left to promote 
the secondary fermentation. 


Yeast nutrients 


A well formulated wort contains ail of the nutrients necessary 
for good fermentation. Unless difficulty is experienced with 
fermentation, nutrients need not be used. 


Heading fluid 


Heading fluid is added to beer to improve the head. It cannot 
produce a head on beer which does not contain enough gas 
and is flat. The use of a heading fluid is not particularly 
necessary unless you like a thick frothy head on your beer. It 
should not be used until you have tried a few brews without it. 


Enzymes 


There are a number of enzyme preparations, such as 
Speedase, which are helpful in promoting clarity in beer. They 
are chiefly starch digesting enzymes. Some preparations of 
Speedase, being a mixture of alpha and beta amylase, have 
very similar actions to the enzymes in malt. 
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Brew your own beer 


Making the wort 


After selecting the recipe that you wish to use, assemble the 
ingredients and equipment. Make certain that the equipment 
is clean and sterilized. 

If you are going to make say 20 litres of brew, use a boiler 
that will hold at least 5 litres comfortably, preferably more. 

Pour the water into the boiler but make certain to measure 
how much you use, because the remainder will have to be 
poured into the fermenter. Add the malt, sugar, and hops; the 
hops may be loose or tied in a muslin or ‘Terylene’ bag. Some 
of the water can be used to dissolve the liquid malt out of its 
container. At this stage, add any colouring or water hardener 
that is to be used. 

Bring the contents of the boiler to the boil, stirring until the 
sugar and malt have dissolved. Boil gently for thirty minutes. 
If the hops are in a bag, no'straining will be necessary. Lift 
this bag out by the attached string, drain, and squeeze gently. 
Then either pour or strain the hot liquid into your 
fermentation vessel, where previously you placed the rest of 
the water and citric acid. Place the lid on the fermenter and 
allow to cool. 

If your fermentation vessel is a plastic garbage can and 
you boiled all of the liquid, allow the liquid to cool before 
pouring it into the can. 


Fermentation 


When the wort has cooled to below 25°C, sprinkle in the 
yeast and replace the lid firmly. Remember: 25°C is below 
blood heat and feels cool but not cold. 

Fermentation will start in a few hours and froth will begin to 
gather on the surface of the liquid. The fermentation is quite 
vigorous for the first day or two. If you used a top fermenting 
yeast, skim off the froth once or twice a day until the vigorous 
fermentation subsides, generally by the end of the third day. 
A slotted spoon from the kitchen makes a good skimming 
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tool, Do not skim if you used a bottom fermenting yeast. 

If you are going to rack the beer, do so after the first 
vigorous fermentation subsides. Minimize contact with the air 
by preventing splashing and place the delivery tube right to 
the bottom of the fermenter. After racking, top the fermenter 
up to keep the gas space smail, then fit the fermentation lock. 


Effect of temperature 


The idea! temperature for fermentation is between 15°C and 
25°C. Under these conditions, fermentation will be complete 
in five to seven days. Therefore, keep your brew in a place 
where it will get neither too hot nor too cold. 

Wrapping the container with blankets or some other 
insulation is helpful in winter. Immersion heaters are available 
from specialist suppliers. Make certain that the heater has no 
exposed metal parts. 

When the temperature falls below 15°C, the yeast works 
very much slower; it may stop altogether. Fermentation which 
takes a week or less in warm weather may take two weeks in 
winter. If you cannot keep your brew warm in winter, 
remember that bottom fermenting yeasts will work at lower 
temperatures than top fermenting yeasts. But probably these 
will cease to work too, if the temperature falls below 5°C. On 
the other hand, prolonged temperatures above 25°C may kill 
the yeast. 


When to bottie 


Fermentation must be complete before you can bottle. If you 
have a hydrometer, a reading of 1006, or below, indicates that 
fermentation is complete. in a closed fermenter, cessation of 
bubbling through the lock is a good indication of this. 
However, it is quite easy to tell when fermentation is complete 
just by keeping an eye on the brew. 

When fermentation is complete, bubbles will stop rising in 
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the brew and those already on the surface will tend to form a 
ring. The best indication, though, is that the beer starts to 
clear. Clearing takes place from the top downwards. You will 
notice that you can see into the top few centimetres of the 
beer. : 


Bottling 


The beer must be primed when bottling so that a secondary 
fermentation will occur in the bottle and so carbonate the 
beer. 

It turns out very conveniently that a level to slightly 
rounded teaspoon of sugar is just the right amount of priming 
needed for the ordinary 738 mI bottle. If your bottles are of a 
different size, use a proportionate amount. 

Assemble the correct number of bottles and make certain 
that they are all clean and sterilized. Add a teaspoon of sugar 
to each bottle; a dry plastic funnel makes this simple. 

Siphon the beer into the bottles. Be careful not to disturb 
the sediment. Make certain that the siphon is drawing from 
above the sediment by using a U-tube or knitting needle. 
Place the end of the siphon tube well down into the bottles so 
that the beer does not splash and froth. The obliquely sliced 
end of the tube is placed into the bottles. 

Fill the bottles to not less than 25 mm from the top, 
otherwise they might burst later on. Remember: You must 
have a gap of at least 25 mm from the top of the bottle. Then 
cap the bottles. 

Store the beer in a cool dark place, not the refrigerator. 
Within two weeks the beer should be clear and ready for 
drinking. The flavour and head will improve with a longer 
maturing period. As you increase your stock, you should aim 
to keep the beer from four to eight weeks before drinking. 

Priming and bottling can be very much simplified if you 
have another container large enough to hold all of the beer. A 
plastic garbage can is ideal. Siphon the beer into this 
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container. Pour in all of the sugar that is necessary for 
priming, previously dissolved in the minimum amount of hot 
water. Make sure the sugar is all dissolved. Stir gently, siphon 
into the bottles, then cap. 


Filtration 


Filtration is completely unnecessary and a waste of time. /t is 
impossible to make home brew with no sediment at all. Good 
technique will keep it to a minimum and a genuine beer yeast 
will form a firm sediment in the bottle which gives no trouble 
in pouring. 

A fining agent used at the end of the primary fermentation 
can hasten clearing but be careful not to use too much, or 
you may not have enough yeast cells left in the beer for the 
secondary fermentation. 


Serving home brew 


The art of serving home brew is to decant clear beer into a 
serving jug, or glasses, leaving the sediment behind in the 
bottle with the minimum quantity of beer. 

The beer should be chilled in the refrigerator and carefully 
handled so as to avoid disturbing the sediment. 

If serving into glasses, line up the glasses. Carefully 
remove the bottle cap. Pick up the first glass, tilt, run the beer 
slowly down the side of the giass bringing the glass to the 
vertical as it fills. Put down the full glass. Do not return the 
bottle to the vertical. Repeat with the next glass and so on, 
until the sediment starts to run forward to the neck of the 
bottle. Cease pouring. Take the next bottle — Cheers! 
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Brew your own beer 


Many home brewers regard mashing as too complex and 
difficult for them to attempt. However, an investigation of the 
process has shown how it may be done more simply than 
previously thought possible and much more effectively. A 
new dimension in brewing will open up to you. You will be 
able to make beers of extraordinarily high quality. 

There are two techniques we can use in mashing. In one, 
we mash malted grain the same way as the breweries do it. In 
the other, we use the enzymes present in high diastatic malt 
extract to mash malted or other grains and so produce similar 
effects. 

First, let us look at the technicalities of mashing. Don’t be 
daunted by this. It is really easy to understand. 
Understanding will help you appreciate what you are doing. In 
any case, simple easy-to-follow directions will be given. 

As we discussed earlier, the maiting process is essentially 
a ‘tooling-up’ process during which the grain produces the 
enzymes to be used in the mashing process. 

in commercial brewery mashing, the malted grain is 
ground and mixed with hot water. The temperature is 
adjusted to 40-41°C for an initial resting period of about 30 
minutes. During this resting period the protein decomposing 
enzymes find the environment most congenial. They go to 
work on the proteins in the grain and break them down to 
peptides and amino acids. These provide essential food 
substances for the yeast and give the beer its body as well as 
head retaining properties. 

After the resting period the mash is heated to between 
60-75°C, usually about 65-70°C, for about another hour. 
During this time the starch digesting enzymes, the amylases, 
go to work on the starch, the chief constituent of the grain. 

Starch is made up of two polysaccharides; amylose made 
up of glucose units joined together in straight chains of 
molecules and amylopectin made up of branched chains of 
glucose units. There are two amylases; alpha amylase and 

beta amylase. Beta amylase chops off the glucose units, two 


at a time, to give the highly fermentable disaccharide maltose. 
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Its action is halted at points where the chain branches. The 
alpha amylase makes up for this deficiency and is able to split 
the branched chains into smaller fragments and thus provide 
additional straight chains for the beta to work on. Thus the 
two can convert the starch entirely to maltose. This is where 
temperature control comes in. The beta amylase prefers 
temperatures near 60°C. The alpha amylase works most 
efficiently at higher temperatures of 70-75°C. 

Higher temperatures will tend to promote alpha action and 
discourage beta action, resulting in a smaller proportion of 
maltose. Worts of this kind have a higher proportion of 
dextrins. Dextrins are short units, both straight and branched, 
which cannot be fermented by brewers’ yeast but contribute 
greatly to the body and sweetness of the beer and help 
stabilize the head. 

Thus we use the higher mashing temperatures to get more 
body in our beers. For lighter beers we use lower mashing 
temperatures; these beers, of course, will have a higher 
alcohol content as the lower mashing temperatures produce 
more fermentable sugar. However, fermentable sugar can be 
adjusted by adding cane sugar or glucose. So we really have 
great scope in formulating beers. 


Equipment 


Obviously with mashing at home, just as at the brewery, 
temperature control is vitally important. A thermometer is 
essential and should cover the range of 0°C to 100°C (32°F 
to 212°F). 

Mashing, just like any other chemical reaction, proceeds 
faster with a higher concentration. Therefore we use the 
minimum quantity of water to obtain a workable mash. | find 
that a 9-litre (2-gallon) aluminium boiler is ideal. 

Immersion heaters are useless. The grain husks prevent 
convection, which results in the liquid around the heater 
being overheated, while elsewhere it is too cool. The mash 
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must be stirred, although not so vigorously as to cause too 
great a contact with the air. The object being to turn the 
mash over and distribute the heat evenly. 

Heat may be applied by using the simmer element of an 
electric range or a gas flame turned very low. | have found an i 
electric frypan is ideal. Stand the boiler in the frypan; heat 
control is simple. 

A 9-litre (2-gallon) insulated polythene drink container is 
also required. After a short mashing period the mash is 
placed into the container for several hours to aliow the 
mashing reaction to complete. | use a foam insulated type 
designed for keeping drinks cool outdoors. 

The grain must be cracked prior to mashing. Properly 
cracked grain makes straining and sparging simple. The 
easiest way is to buy the grain malt already cracked but you 
can do it yourself. The ideal implement is the old fashioned 
cracker designed for cracking corn and wheat for feeding 
chickens. However, these are now very difficult to find. A 
coffee mill set very coarse and kept for that purpose only will 
do. | have seen some ingenious crackers made from a coffee 
grinder mechanism driven by a stow speed electric drill. Some 
people use a rolling pin or a meat mincer set fine. The 
physical effort is enormous and not recommended. A very 
large mortar and pestle could be used. Food blenders are 
useless. They powder the husks, which clog your cloth when 
straining and sparging. 

The purpose of cracking is to make the starch accessible 
to the enzymes and to leave the husks in big enough pieces 
to form a nice porous bed when you strain them off. 
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Basic Recipe: using grain malt 
2 kg light grain malt 

1 kg sugar 

60 g Ringwood Special hops or 

30 g Pride of Ringwood hops 

1 tsp beer yeast 

22.5 | water 


1. Crack grain malt and place in boiler. Add 7 litres of water. 
Heat with constant stirring to 40°C (104°F). 

2. Reduce heat and maintain at this temperature for 20 
minutes with constant stirring. 

During this time you may, if you wish, adjust the pH to 5.5 by 
cautious addition of calcium sulphate if it is too high, or chalk 
if it is too low. This is not really necessary, since the enzymes 
are quite tolerant. 

3. Increase the temperature with constant stirring to 65°C 
(149°F). Mash at this temperature for 40 minutes with stirring. 
4. Pour into preheated (with hot water) insulated 9-litre (2-gal) 
drink container. Top up with boiling water so as to adjust 
temperature of mash to 70°C (158°F) and fill container. 

5. Put the lid on and place container in box and surround it 
with blankets or other insulation. Leave in a warm, draught 
free place for 6 hours or overnight. 

6. Strain contents into boiler and sparge with 7 litres of hot 
water. | find the straining cloth supported in a large colander 
works well. A polythene indoor watering can makes sparging 
effective and easy. 

7. Add sugar and hops, then boil. 

8. Proceed as per methods given in the section on Beer 
Recipes. 


If your boiler is not large enough, divide the malt liquor, 
sugar and hops, then boil in two lots. 

With a little practice you should be able to maintain the 
temperature within 1C° (2F°) either side of the specified 
temperature. 
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The 9-litre (2-gal) insulated drink container is the largest | 
have been able to find. For mashing larger quantities of grain 
it should be possible to use one of the portable icebox type 
containers, particularly one fitted with a drain plug. Some 
experimentation is called for. With this type of container, it 
should be possible to line the inside with muslin and simply 
drain the contents out through the drain plug after mashing, 
then sparge in-situ. 


Mashing with malt extract 


High diastatic malt extract contains sufficient enzymes to 
convert about 20-25% of its own weight of added starch. We 
can use it to mash a variety of grain substances to add their 
desirable flavour to our beer. Because the enzymes have 
already been extracted for us, shorter mashing time can be 
used than when mashing grain malt alone; 40-45 minutes 
mashing time is sufficient. 
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Basic Recipe: using malt extract 


2 kg high diastatic malt extract 
500 g light grain malt 

500 g sugar 

60 g Ringwood Special hops or 


35 g Pride of Ringwood hops 
1 tsp beer yeast 
22.5 | water 


1. Crack grain mait and place into boiler with 5 litres of water. 
Bring to boil stirring constantly. Boil for 10 minutes. Cool to 
70°C (158°F). 

2. Add malt extract and stir to dissolve. Adjust temperature to 
65°C (149°F). Maintain this temperature for 45 minutes, 
Stirring constantly. 

3. Strain into boiler and sparge with a few litres of hot water. 
4. Add sugar and hops, then boil. 

5. Proceed as per the methods given in the section on Beer 
Recipes. 


You should be able to maintain the temperature within 1C° 
(2F°) either side of the specified temperature. 

This recipe illustrates a number of points with this method: 

1. The grain or starchy substance is boiled with some of 
the water to make the starch readily accessible to the 
enzymes in the malt extract. 

2. Light grain mait is used as an illustration but flaked 
barley, Brumore and other malt adjuncts or mixtures of them 
can be used. Other recipes will be given. Of course, boiling 
destroys the enzymes in the grain malt but the malt extract 
contains sufficient for mashing. 

3. Some malt adjuncts when boiled with water tend to form 
a porridge-like consistency. Be careful not to burn it, as the 
resulting flavour will be dreadful. 
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Brew your own beer 


Some home brewers use recipes that have been passed on to 
them by friends; recipes which are so bizarre and 
complicated that they resemble witchcraft. 

Occasionally, these recipes may produce good beers. 
More often, the results are terrible; but somehow the home 
brewer becomes used to it and professes to like it. 

The recipes given in this book will produce good beers 
with a clean taste that will suit most people. However, after 
making a few brews you may wish to experiment, and to 
formulate a beer to suit your own taste. 

Unless you keep a record of what you have done, 
experimenting is useless. It is a good practice to give each 
brew a number and to record in a notebook the recipe that 
you used, where the ingredients came from, and the date of 
bottling. This number can be written on the caps with a felt 
marking pen. 

Weighing and measuring must be accurate if the results of 
the experiments are to mean anything. Your technique will 
have to be clean and systematic so that the results will be 
repeatable. 

With your experimenting, try to obtain an understanding of 
the effect of each ingredient in the recipe and its contribution 
to the total flavour. Change proportions in a basic recipe. 
Substitute different ingredients; for instance dried malt for 
liquid malt. Try different brands of ingredients from different 
sources. Remember though, do not make too many changes 
at once or you will not know what effect each change actually 
did have. 

Try to visualise your aim. Then after some experimenting 
you should be in a position to start formulating your own 
beer. 

All of the recipes are given for use with a 22.5 | (5 gal) 
fermenter. If more or less beer is required, the quantities of 
the ingredients in each recipe may be increased or decreased 
proportionately. 

If you rack the beer after the first vigorous fermentation 
subsides you can do so into a fermenter of the same size or a 
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number of smailer ones. Some brewers using a 45 | fermenter 
rack into two 22.5 | fermenters. When using bottom 
fermenting yeast you can place the larger fermenter on a 
bench and fill it. Then rack into the smaller ones, thus 
avoiding any lifting of the larger one when full. Other brewers 
rack into a number of glass jars, each fitted with an air lock, 
so they can see when the beer is clear and ready to bottle. 
Whatever you do make certain the fermenter you rack into is 
topped up so as to contain as little air as possible and so 
minimise oxidization of your beer. 

Any citric acid used in the recipes should be piaced 
directly into the fermenter and not boiled with the other 
ingredients. Alternatively, it can be used to invert the sugar. 
To do this, boil the sugar with the citric acid plus 1 litre of 
water for 20-30 minutes. Cool and pour into the fermenter. 
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Method 1 


1. Put citric acid aside. Place 
other ingredients and 5-10 

litres of water in boiler. Bring 

to boil and simmer for 30 
minutes. 

2. Place citric acid (if any) and 
sufficient cold, boiled water 
into fermentation vessel to 
make final volume 18-260 litres. 
3. Strain contents of boiler into 
fermenter. Replace lid. Allow to 
cool below 25°C. 

4. Add 1 teaspoon of dried top 
fermenting yeast or equivalent 
liquid yeast. 

5. Skim twice daily until 
frothing subsides; usually after 
2-3 days. 

6. Rack into closed fermenter, 
top up with cold, boiled water; 
fit fermentation lock. 

7, When fermentation is 
complete, allow a few days to 
clear. Siphon into bottles; each 
bottle primed with 1 level 
teaspoon of sugar. 
Alternatively, siphon the beer 
into a vessel containing 200 g 
of sugar dissolved in the 
minimum amount of hot water, 
then siphon into the bottles. 

8. Cap bottles. Mature at least 
2 weeks, preferably 4-8 weeks. 


Note: Equivalent amount of 
hop extract can be used or if 
using Pride of Ringwood hops 
use 50-60% of amount 
specified in recipes. 
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1 kg malt extract 

1.5 kg sugar 

60 g hops 

1 tsp citric acid 

1 tsp dried top fermenting (aie) 
yeast 

22.5 | water 


Bitter Beer 


2 kg light dried malt extract 

1 kg sugar 

400-120 g hops 

2 level tsp calcium sulphate 

1 level tsp magnesium sulphate 
1 tsp top fermenting yeast 

22.5 | water 


Bitter Ale 


1.5 kg light dried malt extract or 
2 kg liquid malt extract 

60 g cracked crystal malt 

300 g liquid malt additive 

1 kg sugar 

90-120 g hops 

1 tsp magnesium sulphate 

1 tsp top fermenting yeast 

22.5 | water 


Margaret's Ale 


2 kg light dried malt extract or 
2.5 kg liquid malt extract 

1 kg sugar 

250 g brewing syrup 

75 g hops 

1 tsp top fermenting yeast 
22.5 | water 
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Barbara Carpenter devised a 
formulation to make a brew 
like one of her favourite 
commercial beers. Barbara 
has kindly allowed me to use 
her recipe. She calls it: 


Jolly Roger Ale 


2 kg light dried malt extract or 
2.5 kg liquid malt extract 

500 g Brumore 

120 g cracked crystal malt 

30 g hops 

500 g glucose 

4 tsp calcium sulphate 

% tsp magnesium sulphate 

% tsp salt 

1 tsp top fermenting yeast 


Note: Mix Brumore with cold 
water to a liquid paste and stir 
into water in fermenter before 
adding other ingredients. Add 
Speedase with the yeast. 
Alternatively, mash the 
Brumore with the mait extract 
as described in the mashing 
section. 


Colonial Ale 


1.5 kg light dried malt extract or 
2 kg liquid malt extract 

1 kg brown sugar 

120 g cracked crystal malt 

60 g cracked black mait 

500 g brewing syrup 

60 g hops 

1 tsp top fermenting yeast 

22.5 | water 
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Pale Ale 


1.5 kg light dried mait extract or 
2 kg liquid malt extract 

1.5 kg sugar 

90 g crystal malt 

250 g brewing syrup 

90 g hops 

1 tsp top fermenting yeast 

22.5 | water 


Ted McNally won the dark beer 
section of the 3rd National 
Home Brewing Championships 
with this recipe; he calls it: 


Box Valley Ale awe 


1 kg light dried malt extract 
150 g dark dried malt extract 
100 g crystal malt 

1 kg raw sugar 

50 g hops 

1 tsp citric acid 

1 scant tsp salt 

1 tsp top fermenting yeast 
22.5 | water 


Standard Ale 


1.5 kg light dried malt extract or 
2 kg liquid malt extract 

1 kg sugar 

250 ml liquid malt additive 

% tsp magnesium sulphate 

75 g hops 

1 tsp top fermenting yeast 

22.5 | water 


Brew your own beer 


Method 2 


1. Put citric acid aside. Place 
other ingredients and 5-10 
litres of water in boiler. Bring 
to boil and simmer for 30 
minutes. 

2. Place citric acid (if any) and 
sufficient cold, boiled water 
into fermentation vessel to 
make final volume 18-20 litres. 
3. Strain contents of boiler into 
fermenter. Replace lid. Allow to 
cool below 25°C. 

4. Add 1 teaspoon of dried 
bottom fermenting (Jager) 
yeast. 

5. Rack into closed fermenter, 
top up with cold, boiled water; 
fit fermentation lock. 

6. When fermentation is 
complete, allow a few days to 
clear. Siphon into bottles; each 
bottle primed with 1 level 
teaspoon of sugar. 
Alternatively, siphon the beer 
into a vessel containing 200 g 
of sugar dissolved in the 
minimum amount of hot water, 
then siphon into the bottles. 

7. Cap bottles. Mature at least 
2 weeks, preferably 4-8 weeks. 


Note: Equivalent amount of 
hop extract can be used or if 
using Pride of Ringwood hops 
use 50-60% of amount 
specified in recipes. 
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Strong Lager 


2 kg light dried mait extract or 
2.5 kg liquid malt extract 

500 g sugar 

60 g cracked crystal malt 

500 g liquid malt additive 

90 g hops 

1 scant tsp magnesium 
sulphate 

1 tsp bottom fermenting yeast 
22.5 | water 


Sweet Lager 


1.5 kg light dried malt extract or 
2 kg liquid mait extract 

1 kg sugar 

250 g liquid mait additive 

60 g cracked crystal malt 

60 g hops . 

1 tsp bottom fermenting (lager) 
yeast 

22.5 | water 


Light Lager 


1.5 kg light dried malt extract or 
2 kg liquid malt extract 

1 kg sugar 

60 g cracked crystal malt 

1 tsp citric acid 

60 g hops 

1 tsp bottom fermenting (lager) 
yeast 

22.5 | water 


Recipes: Beer 


Vic Jreland won the 1st 
National Home Brewed Beer 
Championship with this recipe. 
{ hope you can make it as well 
as Vic. 


Vic’s Lager 


1 kg light dried malt extract 
1.5 kg white sugar 

500 g black sugar 

Y2 tsp salt 

Ya tsp citric acid 

90 g hops 

1 tsp bottom fermenting (lager) 
yeast 

22.5 | water 


Dark Lager 


3 kg light dried malt extract or 
3.5 kg liquid malt extract 

60 g cracked crystal! malt 

60 g cracked black grain malt 
90 g hops 

1 tsp bottom fermenting yeast 
22.5 | water 


Pilsener 


2 kg light dried mait extract or 
2.5 kg liquid malt extract 

500 g sugar 

90 g hops 

60 g cracked crystal malt 

1 tsp citric acid 

1 tsp bottom fermenting (lager) 
yeast 

22.5 | water 
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Peter’s Lager 


1.5 kg light dried malt extract or 
2 kg liquid malt extract 

1 kg sugar 

120 g cracked crystal malt 

250 ml liquid malt additive 

75 g hops 

1 tsp bottom fermenting (lager) 
yeast 

22.5 | water 


Chris’ Lager 


2 kg light dried malt extract or 
2.5 kg liquid malt extract 

1 kg sugar 

150 g cracked crystal malt 

120 g hops 

1 tsp citric acid 

1 tsp bottom fermenting (lager) 
yeast 


Heavy Lager 


2 kg light dried malt extract or 

2.5 kg liquid malt extract 

500 g sugar 

500 mi liquid mait additive 

150 g cracked crystal malt 

90 g hops 

1 level tsp magnesium sulphate 
1 tsp bottom fermenting (iager) 
yeast 

22.5 | water 


Brew your own beer 


Method 3 


Refer to section on Mashing. 
1. Place grain or grain 
derivative; e.g. flaked barley, 
maize grist, Brumore, etc; in 
boiler with 5 litres of water. 
Heat to about 70°C. 

2. Add malt extract, stirring to 
dissolve. Adjust temperature to 
65°C. 

3. Mash at 65°C with constant 
stirring for 45 minutes. 

4. Strain into boiler and sparge 
with a few litres of water. 

5. Add rest of ingredients. 
Simmer for 30 minutes, then 
proceed as for Method 2. 


Strong Lager 


3 kg high diastatic liquid malt 
extract 

300 g flaked barley 

500 g glucose 

250 g brewing syrup 

90 g hops 

1 tsp bottom fermenting yeast 
22.5 | water 


Light Lager 


2 kg high diastatic liquid malt 
extract 

250 g flaked barley 

500 g sugar 

60 g hops 

1 tsp bottom fermenting yeast 
22.5 | water 
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Dry Lager 


2 kg high diastatic liquid malt 
extract 

250 g flaked barley 

500 g sugar 

60 g hops 

1 tsp bottom fermenting (lager) 
yeast 

22.5 | water 


Note: The flaked barley can be 
boiled with the water for 10 
minutes and cooled to 70°C 
before adding the malt extract 
and mashing. 


Confederate Lager 


2 kg high diastatic liquid malt 
extract 

500 g maize grist 

500 g sugar 

60 g hops 

1 tsp bottom fermenting (lager) 
yeast 

22.5 | water 


Richard’s Lager 


2 kg high diastatic liquid malt 
extract 

250 g Brumore 

90 g cracked crystal malt 

500 g sugar 

60 g hops 

1 tsp bottom fermenting yeast 
22.5 | water 


Recipes: Beer 


Method 4 


Refer to section on Mashing. 
1. Put cracked grain and grain 
malt into boiler. Add 7 litres of 
water. Heat to 40°C with 
stirring and maintain at 40°C 
for 20 minutes. Stir constantly. 
2. Increase temperature to 
65°C with constant stirring and 
mash at 65°C for 40 minutes 
with constant stirring. 

3. Pour into preheated (use hot 
water) insulated 9-litre (2-gal) 
drink container. Top up with 
boiling water so as to adjust 
temperature of mash to 70°C, 
then fill the container. 

4. Put lid on container, place in 
box and insulate with blankets, 
etc. Leave in warm, draught 
free place for 6 hours or 
overnight. 

5. Strain into boiler and sparge 
with 5-7 litres of hot water. 

6. Proceed as for Methods 14 or 2 


Premium Lager 


2 kg light grain malt 

250 g flaked barley 

60 g crystal malt 

1 kg sugar 

60 g hops 

1 tsp dried bottom fermenting 
yeast 

22.5 | water 
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Light Lager 


2.5 kg light grain mait 

500 g sugar 

90 g hops 

1 tsp dried bottom fermenting 
(lager) yeast 

22.5 | water 


Johnny’s Lager 


2 kg light grain malt 

250 g maize grist 

1 kg sugar 

90 g hops 

1 tsp bottom fermenting yeast 
22.5 | water 


Easy Ale 


2.5 kg light grain malt 

1 kg sugar 

90 g hops 

1 tsp top fermenting yeast 
22.5 | water 


Colonial Brown Ale 


2 kg light grain malt 

1.5 kg brown sugar 

120 g cracked crystal malt 
60 g hops 

1 tsp top fermenting yeast 
22.5 | water 


RECIPES: STOUT 








Brew your own beer 


Stout is almost the national drink of Ireland, but it is quite 
popular in England, Australia and New Zealand. It is 
essentially beer, but it is made strong and dark and bitter by 
the use of heavily roasted malt grains in its manufacture; 
sweeteners are sometimes added. 

Top fermenting yeasts are invariably used in making stout, 
and soft water is preferred. 

Stout making is very popular with home brewers. Most find 
they can make a really good product with excellent body and 
flavour. 

Lactose is used to sweeten stout at a rate of about 
15 g/litre but up to 25 g/litre can be used. Lactose is soluble 
in water but is not easy to dissolve in cold water. We have all 
experienced this phenomenon with various substances; 
sometimes it is due to the material being in big lumps which 
makes for slow dissolving or, as with lactose, a very finely 
divided substance tends to float rather than dissolve. 
Therefore the lactose should be dissolved in some of the hot 
wort if you add it at that stage or it can be dissolved in a small 
quantity of hot water and added to the brew when you are 
topping up the fermenter after racking. Stir it gently through 
the brew. 

Generally, fairly light hopping rates are used with stout, as 
a large degree of the bitterness is provided by the roasted 
malts used in their formulation. Because the roasted malts 
provide some saccharides which are very slowly fermented by 
beer yeasts the amount of sugar used for priming should be 
reduced to a scant teaspoon. Also stouts, particularly the 
sweeter types, do not need a high degree of carbonation. 

In the First Edition of this book | only gave one stout recipe 
and called it Dickie Jim's Stout in honour of the publisher. An 
interesting coincidence occurred with this recipe. | was kindly 
asked to judge the annual competition of the NSW Central 
Coast Amateur Winemakers and Brewers. At the presentation 
of the prizes the winner of the stout class, Muriel Port, a 
well-known and well-liked winemaker and brewer on the 
Central Coast, revealed much to my delight that it was indeed 
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Recipes: Stout 


Dickie Jim's Stout. Then a few months later Peter Carpenter. 
and | judged the annual competition of the Northside Wine 
and Beer Makers’ Circle. We were unanimous in our verdict 
on each class. You can imagine my surprise when the 
organizer announced the stout class had gone to Muriel Port 


with Dickie Jim’s Stout. 


Method 


1. Put citric acid aside. Place 
other ingredients and 5-10 
litres of water in boiler. Bring 
to boil and simmer for 30 
minutes. 

2. Place citric acid (if any) and 
sufficient cold, boiled water 
into fermentation vessel to 
make final volume 18-20 litres. 
3. Strain contents of boiler into 
fermentation vessel. Replace 
lid, Allow to cool below 25°C. 
4. Add 1 teaspoon of dried top 
fermenting yeast or equivalent 
liquid yeast. 

5, Skim twice daily until 
frothing subsides; usually after 
2-3 days. 

6. Rack into closed fermenter, 
top up with cold, boiled water; 
fit fermentation lock. 

7. When fermentation is 
complete, allow a few days to 
clear. Siphon into bottles; each 
bottle primed with 1 level 
teaspoon of sugar. 
Alternatively, siphon the beer 
into a vessel containing 200 g 
of sugar dissolved in the 
minimum amount of hot water, 
then siphon into the bottles. 

8. Cap bottles. Mature at least 
8 weeks. 
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Note: Equivalent amount of 
hop extract can be used or if 
using Pride of Ringwood hops 
use 50-60% of amount 
specified in recipes. 


Dickie Jim’s Stout 


250 g patent black malt 
250g crystal malt 

1.5 kg brown sugar 

1.5 kg malt extract 

60 g hops 

1 tsp salt 

1 tsp top fermenting yeast 
22.5 | water 


Irish Stout 


1.5 kg light dried malt extract 
500 g dark dried mait extract 
500 g cracked black grain malt 
500 g cracked crystal malt 

500 g sugar 

250 g liquid malt additive 

100 g hops 

1 tsp top fermenting yeast 
22.5 | water 


Brew your own beer 


Standard Stout 


1 kg light dried malt extract 

1 kg dark dried mait extract 
250 g cracked biack grain malt 
250 g cracked crystal malt 

500 g raw sugar 

60 g hops 

1 tsp salt 

1 tsp top fermenting yeast 

22.5 | water 


Vic Ireland and | judged the 
2nd National Home Brewed 
Beer Championship. The 
quality of the stouts was 
superb. Our hardest decision 
was to place George England 
first and Tom Halfpenny 
second. Both are well-known 
and popular home brewers and 
have kindly given me their 
recipes. 


George’s Cream Stout 


2.5 kg dark dried malt extract 
1 kg white sugar or glucose 
500 g dark crystal malt 

500 g lactose 

150 g hops 

1 tsp top fermenting (ale or 
lager & stout) yeast 

1 tsp salt 

% tsp citric acid 

22.5 | water 
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Tom Halfpenny gives credit to 
a friend of his, Billy Drysdale, 
for his formulation. 


Billy’s Stout 


1 kg cracked black grain malt 
500 g cracked light grain malt 
1 kg liquid light malt extract 
1.5 kg black sugar 

500 g white sugar 

90 g hops 

2 tsp salt 

% tsp citric acid 

1 tsp top fermenting (ale or 
beer & stout) yeast 

22.5 | water 


Note: An improvement here is 
to mash the grain malts with 
the liquid malts. 


Paddy’s Stout 


2 kg dried malt extract or 

2.5 kg liquid malt extract 

500 g brewing syrup 

500 g cracked black grain malt 
90 g hops 

1 tsp salt 

1 tsp top fermenting yeast 
22.51 water 


Recipes: Stout 


Method 4 


Method 4 refers to numbered 
methods in Beer Recipes. 
Refer to section on Mashing. 
1. Put cracked grain and grain 
malt into boiler. Add 7 litres of 
water. Heat to 40°C with 
stirring and maintain at 40°C 
for 20 minutes. Stir constantly. 
2. Increase temperature to 
65°C with constant stirring and 
mash at 65°C for 40 minutes 
with constant stirring. 

3. Pour into preheated (use hot 
water) insulated 9-litre (2-gal) 
drink container. Top up with 
boiling water so as to adjust 
temperature of mash to 70°C, 
then fill the container. 

4. Put lid on container, place in 
box and insulate with blankets, 
etc. Leave in warm, draught 
free place for 6 hours or 
overnight. 

5. Strain into boiler and sparge 
with 5-7 litres of hot water. 

6. Proceed as for Method 2. 


Advanced Stout 


2 kg cracked light grain malt 
250 g cracked black grain malt 
250 g cracked crystal malt 

1 kg liquid malt extract (add 
when boiling) 

60 g hops 

1 tsp salt 

1 tsp top fermenting yeast 
22.5 | water 
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Dry Stout 


2 kg cracked light grain malt 
500 g flaked barley 

1 kg brown sugar 

500 g cracked black malted 
grain 

60 g hops 

1 tsp top fermenting yeast 
22.5 | water 


Sweet Stout 


2 kg cracked light grain malt 
250 g maize grist 

250 g cracked biack grain malt 
1 kg liquid malt extract (add 
when boiling) 

500 g brown sugar 

500 g lactose 

60 g hops 

1 tsp top fermenting yeast 
22.5 | water 


David’s Stout 


2 kg cracked light grain malt 

1 kg brown sugar 

300 g cracked black grain malt 
60 g hops 

1 tsp top fermenting yeast 
22.5 | water 


PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 





Brew your own beer 


The following letter was sent by the late John Hodge to his 
good friend Bill Crothers, the well-known and liked 
pharmacist at Bourke, NSW. Bill showed it to me and | 
thought it so humorous | persuaded him to let me publish it. 


Dear Bill: 


A funny thing happened to my brew about three days after 
bottling. It was in what the soldiers call column of lump on the 
path to the lav. Around ten at night the botties commenced 
exploding. They banged off at intervals of about twenty 
minutes with the lethal sound of mortars. Some in the middle 
ranks shot upwards, showering glass and froth over a 
surprising area, while those knocked over in the blast shot 
their tops, with neck attached, under the flooring joists. The 
velocity was notable. Perhaps the concrete base accentuated 
the force. All | could do was pull the blankets over my head 
until about two in the morning when the detonations ceased, 
due, | suppose, to a colder atmosphere; or perhaps the 
weaker bottles had ail blown up. | then approached, holding a 
woolpack up as a sort of a shield and got some covering over 
the remaining bottles. 

It is clear this was a notable brew but some of my bottles 
were not up to the job of maturing it. 

Should you like to try this brew yourself, the following are 
the basic ingredients: 

100 g hops 

1 level tsp yeast 

1 kg malt extract 

2 kg brown sugar 

1 level tsp salt 

1 level tsp gelatine 

45 | water 

This basic formula made, | thought, a pleasant sort of boy’s 
beer, but watery. It seemed to me the makers lacked 
imagination. 
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Problems and solutions 


So, on the best advice available locally, { therefore 
departed slightly from the original recipe as follows: 

5 kg sugar: on the Bill Crothers’ Theory, the basis of which 
is that the alcohol eats the sugar to the benefit of both, and to 
the consumer. 

| cup of cracked corn: on the Eugene Davis Assumption 
that it enhances any brew. As cracked corn is only 20c/kg at 
Hales, it seemed to me foolish not to use the most economic 
ingredient to the full. And if one cup of cracked corn 
improves the product it is simple logic that 6 cups must be 
better. 

Fermentation: allow to ferment a day or two before bottling. 

Strain the beer after fermentation and before bottling. 

You may proceed on the Dick Clatworthy Method. This old 
English formula has been passed down from Richard Henry 
Clatworthy the First, a brewer of the middie ages, 
affectionately known to his cronies as Toss-Pot Clatty, 
licensee of Ye Olde Soake Inne, who brewed his own. The 
method involved straining the beer through raw sheepskin; 
later refinement was basil or chamois leather. 

You will find the thing silts up after straining a few litres of 
beer, so you may either buy ten chamois leathers at three 
dollars a hit to strain your beer or you may prefer the 
Modified Clatworthy Method: use someone's shirt-tail, 
properly laundered, of course. 

Bottle and seal. Store in a place with an even temperature. 
A dis-used railway tunnel or an uninhabited cave is just the 
thing. 

Allow to mature in the usual way. As | will be leaving town 
for a couple of weeks | will not now, unfortunately, be able to 
deliver you the sample bottle as promised. But help yourself. 
You will find the brew on the concrete path in the backyard 
underneath two mattresses with a few sticks of four-by-two 
cypress on top. Do not be shy about helping yourself. 

| can always make more now I've got the hang of the thing. 


John 
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Brew your own beer 


This letter, of course, intended to be humorous, illustrates 
a number of errors which can be made. Having read this book 
you should be able to identify them. The chief problem, of 
course, was bottling too soon. . 


Generally, problems have simpie explanations — when you 
can find them. It is often necessary to go back, step-by-step, 
to find what went wrong. The following list of common faults 
and problems should help you if you do have any difficulties. 


Sour beer 


Usually sour beer quickly loses its head when poured, 
sometimes it lacks gas altogether, and occasionally it is 
cloudy. 

Generally this problem is caused by vinegar bacteria 
getting into the beer at some stage and producing acetic 
acid. 

The bacteria need oxygen. Using a bottom fermenting 
yeast in an open container such as a garbage can produces 
conditions suitable for the bacteria. In this case, all of the 
bottles will be affected. 

‘The bacteria may also be found in improperly sterilized 
bottles. In this case, only some of the bottles may be affected. 
Possibly a dirty siphon tube could be the cause. 

A change to a top fermenting yeast may be advisable or a 
change to a closed fermenter with a bottom fermenting yeast. 
If you still wish to use a garbage can with a bottom 
fermenting yeast, make certain to stretch a polythene sheet 
over the top and secure with elastic. 

Check your sterilizing procedure. Make certain that you are 
not using spent sodium metabisulphite solution. 

Once you have had this problem, everything must be 
sterilized very carefully, as the bacteria may lodge in the 
equipment and bottles. 
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Probiems and solutions 


Bottles bursting 


This is usually caused by bottling before fermentation is 
complete. It is accompanied by excessive frothing and 
sediment. Using too much sugar for priming wiil also give the 
same effect. 

Remember, too, that bottles may burst if overfilled, or 
stored in too warm a place, or both. 

An occasional weak bottle may burst. Do not let this worry 
you if the rest are all right. 


Flat beer 


This can be caused by faulty capping, forgetting to prime the 
beer when bottling, using too much finings, leaving the beer 
for too long a period after the completion of fermentation and 
before bottling, or opening too soon after bottling. 

Faulty capping sometimes causes the beer to go sour. 
Check that the tops of the bottles are not chipped. Do not boil 
crown seals. If you wish to sterilize them, use sodium 
metabisulphite solution. 


Excessive bitterness 


If this bitterness is accompanied by a nasty, burnt plastic 
flavour, it has been caused by not skimming when using a top 
fermenting yeast. If it is not accompanied by this bad flavour, 
the use of too much hops is indicated. 


Cloudy beer 


Beer yeasts settle in about two weeks. A much longer settling 
time indicates that a bakers’ yeast has been used, particularly 
if it is accompanied by a musty or cider flavour. 

A number of haze problems also occur. The chief one is 
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Brew your own beer 


chill haze. With this, clear beer becomes hazy in the 
refrigerator. Usually it is caused by protein materia! 
precipitating as the temperature is reduced. One approach to 
solve this is to use a protein digesting enzyme, but this will 
usually also destroy the substances responsible for head 
retention in the beer. Proper boiling of the wort helps alleviate 
the problem but do not worry too much about it as it does not 
affect the flavour. 

Starch haze can also be a problem. It is invariably caused 
by not mashing or not mashing properly with formulations 
containing starchy substances. Check your mashing 
technique and perhaps use an enzyme preparation such as 
Speedaze. 

Hazes can also be caused by bacteria — watch your 
cleanliness. 


Thin beer 


This can be caused by not maturing the beer for an adequate 
period, by using too little mait and too much sugar, or by 
using poor quality malt extract. 

If this is accompanied by a slight sourness, suspect 
bacterial contamination. 

Try a malt additive or adjunct; these will add body to your 
beer. Mashing is also a great advantage if you want more 
body in your beer. 


Poor head 


When sufficient gas is present in the beer but the head is 
poor, then the hops may not have been boiled for long 
enough, or poor quality hops used. The head also improves 
with the maturation of the beer. 

Soap or detergent from inadequately rinsed utensils or 
glasses can also be a cause. Grease on glasses will also give 
the same effect. 
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Problems and solutions 


Fungus on surface of beer in bottles 


This is invariably caused by contamination from the air. Lack 
of cleanliness is indicated. This is often associated with using 
a bottom fermenting yeast in an open fermenter. 


Other ‘off’ flavours and smells 


A most common cause of bad flavour and smell in beer is 
oxidization due to air entering the fermenter, particularly during 
the second stage of fermentation. Make sure the fermenter is 
topped up and that water is in the lock. Check that the 
fermenter seals properly by putting water in the lock and 
squeezing the fermenter gently. Air should bubble through 
the lock. 

The effect of oxygen can be counteracted by an 
anti-oxidant such as ascorbic acid (vitamin C). One teaspoon 
can be added when racking. It is claimed that this will also 
counteract some hazes. 

A swampy type smell can be caused by not boiling the wort 
long enough and not boiling the malt in the wort. 

A sour cheese smeli can be caused by a top fermenting 
yeast not getting sufficient oxygen during the first vigorous 
stage of fermentation. The beer should not be placed ina 
closed fermenter until this stage is over. During the first 
stage, skimming should provide enough oxygen. 

Fermentation at too high a temperature will produce ‘off’ 
flavours. The ideal temperature for fermentation is 15°C to 
25°C. If you live where summer temperatures get very high 
and you cannot cool your brew, it would be a good idea to 
complete your brewing before the heat of summer sets in. 
Then sit back when it’s very hot and enjoy the fruits of your 
labour. The best beers are made by longer fermentation at 
lower temperatures. 
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BREWING COMPETITIONS 





Brew your own beer 


The legalization of home brewing in this country has resulted 
in the formation of a large number of amateur wine and beer 
making clubs and societies. Existing amateur wine making 
clubs have added beer making to their repertoire. 

Naturally the members of these clubs and societies have 
wanted to try their beer against other members and clubs and 
many beer making competitions have been held. However, we 
are still in our infancy in this matter and there is no general 
agreement on classes or on judging procedures, as there is 
for instance in Britain. As our beer is much more in the 
German tradition than the British, we can only use British 
practice with beer making competitions as a very general 
guide. Therefore, we need to set up our own standards and 
practices to give brewers and judges some idea of what to 
aim for. 

Realizing this, the Sydney Amateur Winemakers’ Club 
contacted as many other wine and beer making clubs and . 
societies as possible on a nation-wide basis for consultation 
and co-operation. The result was the formation of the NSW 
Wine and Beer Judges’ Guild. It is to be hoped that this will, if 
not form the basis of a national body, at least catalyze the 
formation of such a body. 

The object of the Guild is to provide a panel of accredited 
wine and beer judges and try to establish some uniformity of 
classes and judging of home made wines and beers. One of 
their recommendations is that in beer competitions there be 
three classes: Bitter Beer, Sweet Beer and Stout. In my 
opinion there is a great deal of merit in this suggestion and 
that perhaps, in the future, the Bitter and Sweet Beer 
classifications may well be broken down further into 
light-bodied and full-bodied sections. 

These classifications may seem strange at first when we 
are used to the commercial pilseners, lagers, ales, etc. But if 
you stop to consider what is meant by any of these names, no 
answer is obvious. One brand of lager is like another brand of 
pilsener, and so on. They are just names, which like the wine 
names of claret, burgundy, moselie, etc, did have a meaning 
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Brewing competitions 


in their original context but have very little in our context. The 
much told story of the two brothers — Hunter River : 
wine makers — is an illustration of this. The story goes that 
they argued all morning on whether a particular red wine of 
theirs should be entered in a show as a claret or burgundy. 
Finally they compromised and entered in both — and won in 
both. 

A number of beer brewing contests have had light and 
dark beer classifications but these do not seem desirable. 
The colour of the beer may have little bearing on the body 
and flavour of the beer. 


The NSW Guild has also recommended a 30-point marking 
system awarded in the following way: 


5 points for presentation. There should be a gap of about 
25 mm between the top of the beer and the cap, the bottle 
should be clean and the label to be neat and in comformity 
with any rules of the competition. 

10 points for condition, head and aroma. The beer should 
be well-cleared, the bubbles to be fine and rise in a steady 
stream from the bottom of the glass, not coarse bubbles as 
say in ginger ale. There should not be too much condition 
(gas) nor an overly big head. The head should also be fine 
and creamy, not composed of big bubbles, and should show 
a tendency to cling to the glass as it is emptied. The aroma 
should be clean and compatible with the type of beer. 

15 points for flavour (palate). Obviously the most important 
aspect of the beer receives the most points. The flavour 
should be good and clean and true to the type of beer. There 
should be no unpleasant after-taste. With some types of beer 
there will be a lingering bitterness but this should not be 
harsh. 
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With this as a guide you should now be in a position to 
consider your own competition entries. Try judging your own 
brews. To do this it might be helpful to have someone else 
open and pour for you and not let you know what brew it is. 

From time to time, even though using the same recipe, we 
do seem to make a Superior brew — reserve some of this for 
competitions. Make sure it is properly matured and then 
preserve it by storage in a cool, dark place. 

A good idea for competition beer is to eliminate the 
sediment. | have devised a method of doing this. The basis of 
the method is that the solubility of a gas in a liquid increases 
as the temperature of the liquid decreases. Therefore, if we 
lower the temperature of the beer to as cool as possible, 
without actually freezing it, we can take the cap off and 
decant it without losing too much gas. To do this, place three 
bottles of your beer, which should be fully conditioned, 
matured and well settled, in a part of the refrigerator where 
they will become as cold as possible without actually 
freezing. Also, place in two thoroughly cleaned, dried, empty 
bottles. When sufficiently cooled, remove the three caps 
gently, then carefully decant into the two empty botties. Use 
the third bottle of beer to top up, then quickly cap. After a 
little practice you will be abie to reliably produce two 
Sparkling sediment-free bottles this way. The remainder of the 
third bottle can be drunk, capped for drinking later or reserved 
for cooking. 

{ have been told by some brewers that it is possible to 
remove the sediment the same way as it is done with 
champagne, which is also naturally conditioned. | have not 
tried the method but briefly the bottle is stored upside down 
and given a shake, with twisting, every day until the sediment 
is all down on the cap. The contents are then well chilled and 
a small plug of the beer, just under the cap, is frozen. The 
cap is then quickly removed and the frozen plug containing 
the sediment will be ejected. The bottle is topped-up and 
recapped without delay. 
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Australians and New Zealanders are among the best beer 
drinkers in the world: Each year we drink over 1 600 000 000 
litres in Australia, which is a lot of beer, We drink it at any old 
time — in pubs, at barbecues, while watching footbali, and at 
home in the evening, yet many people feel apologetic about 
drinking beer with their meals. This is not the case in other 
countries. In Europe and Scandinavia beer is often drunk with 
meals. \t is considered a most suitable beverage. 

Beer stimulates the appetite and aids digestion, and 
throughout its tremendously !ong history it has been used 
both in cooking and with food, and not just as a thirst 
quencher. 

The food described in this section can be served whenever 
you like. People drop in for a drink at any time, particularly on 
weekends, and there should be no sharply defined rules 
about what to serve and when. The recipes in this section are 
all easy to make and good to eat. They can be served at 
brunchtime, lunchtime, afternoon teatime — or just whenever 
people are hungry. A 

And whenever people are thirsty there should be a beer to 
satisfy them. A good general guide is that light beers go best 
with cold dishes and should be served cold. A heavier beer, 
served not too cold, suits hot dishes. For service, glass and 
ceramic should be used for cold beer. Pewter allows beer to 
warm up fairly quickly and should be used for serving beer 
not so cold. 

When your guests arrive, serve them a light, bitter, cold 
beer to stimulate the appetite. For the main course, with 
casseroles, roasts and other meat dishes, the beer should be 
strong and full bodied, not too bitter and not too cold. In 
winter it can be served at not much below room temperature. 
It is better not too gassy. 

With the delicate flavoured Chinese and Japanese dishes, 
a light to medium, sweetish and not too bitter beer goes best. 
Here again with hot dishes it is best not to serve the beer too 
cold. With curry, the beer should be strong and sweet and 
cool, with a creamy, mouth cooling head. 
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If you are serving a cheese board, serve a full-bodied ale, 
cold but not icy. 

A party gives the home brewer a chance to show his wares 
and offer the various types of beer he makes. The beer 
should be decanted into jugs from which the guests can help 
themselves. If you are serving commercial beer, your guests 
will appreciate it if you have several types for them to choose 
from. The home brewer can have some fun by putting out 
some jugs of commercial beer and asking his guests to 
choose which is the home-made variety. 


Cheese and Sausage 


When guests arrive for a few beers often you will have a 
platter of cheese or sausage to go with it. Here are some 
ideas. 


The Cheese Board 


Some of the best known and liked varieties for your cheese 
board are listed here. Along with the milder cheeses you may 
care to serve chilled fresh fruit: With the cheddars and 
stronger flavours, try walnut pieces, olives and dried fruits. 
We are talking here mostly of the natural cheeses, which 
should be served at room temperature. If you keep cheeses in 
the refrigerator, remember to allow warming-up time before 
serving. There is little excuse for serving a dried-out cheese 
when it is so easy to use tinfoil or plastic sheet wrapping. 


Australian Blue Vein 

Semi-soft, with a rich, piquant flavour. Can be bought in a 
cylindrical shape or in smail wedges. 

Danish Bleu 

More expensive than the Australian: Not as salty. 
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Brie 

French. Should be creamy soft inside. Sharp flavour with 
pronounced odour. Excellent with beer. 

Camembert 

Originally a French cheese; can be bought tinned, either 
imported or locally made. A round, delicately flavoured 
cheese which should be served at room temperature so that 
the centre is soft and almost runny. 

Cheddar 

Firm, with mild through to sharp flavour, depending on age 
and treatment. Smoked and wine cheddars are also available. 
Cream Cheese 

A processed domestic cheese. Smooth and bland. Blend with 
dry ingredients of packet sauces and serve in small bowl, with 
biscuits. 

Creamed Cottage Cheese 

Very low calorie cheese. Soft, bland flavour. Serve chilled. 
Edam 

A firm cheese with a smooth, close texture and a mild, salty 
flavour. A round ball, coated with red wax. 

Emmenthal 

Swiss cheese with holes. Mild flavour. 

Gorgonzola 

ftalian blue mould cheese, very strong in flavour, When 
bought in large quantities, it is sometimes best for ail 
concerned if it is kept wrapped in cheesecloth and hung in 
the shed way down at the back of the yard. 

Gouda 

A firm cheese, rather like Edam but flatter in shape and with 
yellow wax covering. Mild flavour. 

Gruyere 

A Swiss cheese without holes. Mild nutty flavour. 
Mozzarella 

Originally an Italian cheese. Used mostly for cooking but 
pleasant if you like a very mild flavour. Semi-soft, pale yellow 
and sold pear shaped, tied with raffia, in pairs. 
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Munster 

Semi-hard, mildly flavoured with anise or caraway. 
Provolone 

Firm, with a sharp, often saity flavour. Comes in pear, ball or 
sausage shapes and is wax covered. Originally italian. 
Pepato 

Hard, with black peppercorns throughout. A sharp spicy 
flavour. 

Stilton 

Semi-hard, biue-veined, sometimes laced with port. Sharp in 
flavour. 

Samsoe 

Firm, with small holes and a rich flavour. Like a flat wheel in 
shape. 


Continental Sausage Platter 


Cabanossi 
Long, thin, thick-skinned. 
Salami 
Cooked salami requires storage under refrigeration. The 
types available are Polish, Romanian and Bierwurst. 
Smoked and cured Salami does not require refrigeration; 
uncut, these types will keep up to a year. The types are: 
Milano: fairly heavily flavoured with garlic; 
Hungarian, Danish, Cervelatwurst: smoked and strong in 
flavour; 
Budapest: with a little paprika flavouring; 
Copenhagen: mildest (no garlic). 
Liverwurst 
Made from an emulsion of ox and pork liver, except for calf 
liverwurst which comes from calf's liver and is very tasty. 
Some liverwursts are smoked for extra flavour. 

These are just a few of the many varieties of sausage 
available for your platter. 
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Cooking with beer 


There are many ways in which beer can be used to enrich the 
flavour of food. A lot of meat dishes served in Europe owe 
their succulence to the beer they are cooked with. Breads, 
fruit cakes, and pancake batter are definitely improved with 
the addition of beer. And if you've never tasted a proper 
Welsh Rarebit, now is the time to try. 

Two points to remember: Firstly, beer should not be chilled 
when used as an ingredient, unless the recipe specifies it. 
Secondly, most saucepan types are suitable for cooking with 
beer — aluminium, glass, ceramic, enamel, and stainless steel 
are all fine — however, copper should be avoided. 

Beer used in cooking should not be a bitter type. In 
general, use a light-bodied beer such as a lager or a pilsener, 
or the ‘Basic Brew’ is most suitable, but a robust dish could 
be improved by using a more full-bodied beer. Any left-over 
flat beer can be used in cooking. Store it in the refrigerator 
while waiting to be used, otherwise it may turn to vinegar. 

When beer is added to hot ingredients it will froth up as it 
loses its gas. During cooking the alcohol is driven off — you 
are left with the flavour only — so rest assured that your beef 
with beer casserole won't make you tipsy. Some of the 
volatile constituents of the beer flavour are also lost in 
cooking, but not the bitterness. So the more beer you use in a 
recipe the more bitterness may build up. If, after 
experimenting with some recipes, you decide you like a 
strong beer flavour, add half a teaspoon of sugar as well. This 
will hide the bitterness and keep the fiavour. 
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Soups 


Beer soups are popular in parts of Europe and Scandinavia, 
and are hearty and nourishing, particularly in winter. 


German Beer Soup 


3 cups light beer 
1 cinnamon stick 
1 clove 

1 sugar, lump 

1 lemon 

1 tsp cornflour 

1 tbsp cold water 
2 eggs, separated 


Place cinnamon, clove and beer in saucepan. Rub the sugar 
lump on the lemon until sugar is lemon coloured; add sugar 
to the beer, and bring to boil. Mix cornflour with water, stir 
into soup. Beat egg yolks, then add to thickened soup. Beat 
egg whites until thick, drop from the point of a spoon into 
boiling water, and cook slowly until they hold their shape. 
Dish up soup with white puffs floating on top. Serves 4. 


Cold Beer Soup 


6 tbsp pumpernickel, crumbled 
5 cups mild beer 

100 g sugar 

2 lemons, sliced 

% cinnamon stick 

Ye cup currants, washed 


Place the washed currants in a soup tureen and just cover 
with boiling water. Leave for 2 hours. Add the crumbled 
pumpernickel, beer, sugar, lemons and cinnamon stick. Cover 
and chill for 30 minutes. Remove cinnamon stick and serve in 
tumblers. Serves 4. 
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Creamy Spice Soup 


5 cups mitd beer 

1 cup cream 

1 tbsp butter 

1 tbsp castor sugar 
1 tsp allspice 

1 tbsp flour 

2 egg yolks 

salt, to taste 


Pour most of the beer into a saucepan. Add cream, butter, 
sugar, and allspice. Stir until mixture boils. Cream the flour 
with some of the remaining beer, add to soup. Bring again to 
boil, stirring constantly, then remove from heat. Beat egg 
“yolks, add to soup when slightly cooled. Stir till hot, but do 
not boil, then serve at once. Serves 6. 


Beer and Sago Soup 


2 litres mild beer 

90 g sago 

3-4 cloves 

Ye lemon 

60 g castor sugar 
brandy or rum, dash 


Pour beer into saucepan. Rinse sago in cold water, drain. 
Sprinkle into beer, add cloves, rind of the lemon thinly sliced, 
and sugar. Boil soup for 20 minutes, strain and reheat. Cut 
the lemon into thin slices and add with brandy or rum. Serve 
at once. Serves 6. 


Beer Croutons 


Cut slices of stale bread into smat! squares. Dip in cold beer, 
and rollin grated cheese, Gruyere for preference. Place on 
buttered baking dish, sprinkle with salt and pepper, and bake 
in a hot oven, 200°C (400°F). Serve hot with drinks, or as a 
garnish for soups. 
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Savoury Biscuits 


thin biscuits, unsweetened 
Ye tsp dry mustard 

% tsp cayenne pepper 

50 g butter 

heated beer 


Mix the butter, mustard and cayenne pepper. Dip each biscuit 
twice into heated beer, then spread with the butter. Bake on a 
heated baking sheet in a slow oven, 150°C (300°F), until 
crisp. 


Welsh Rarebit 


30 g butter 

250 g tasty cheese, grated 

1 egg yolk, beaten 

Y% cup beer 

salt, pepper, dry mustard; to taste 


Melt butter in the top of a double boiler, or in a heatproof 
bowl over boiling water. Add the cheese and beer, stir unti! all 
is dissolved, then remove from heat. Add egg yolk and salt, 
pepper and mustard. Pour the mixture over slices of toast and 
brown under grill. Serves 3. 


Oyster Rarebit 


3 cups Cheddar cheese, grated 
2 tbsp melted butter 

1% tsp dry mustard 

1 tsp salt 

% tsp paprika 

1 cup beer 

1 bottle oysters 


Melt the cheese, butter, mustard, salt, pepper and paprika 
over boiling water, stirring constantly until cheese starts to 
melt. Stir in beer, and when mixture starts to thicken, add 
oysters. Cook for another 2 minutes until cheese mixture is 
smooth. Pile onto slices of hot toast. Sprinkle each slice with 
grated onion or shallot. Serves 6. 
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Meat and fish cooked with beer have extra flavour as do 
steaks served with beer gravy, casseroles enriched with beer 
instead of wine: Here are some fascinating new recipes for all 
the popular meats. 


Stewed Rump Steak 


1.5 kg rump steak 

8 slices fat bacon 

2 onions, sliced 

Ye cup vinegar 

1 tbsp golden syrup 
6 peppercorns 

1 bay leaf 

2 cloves 

beer 


Pound the steak with a meat mallet, roll up and tie securely 
with string. Line the bottom of a casserole or frying pan with 
bacon slices (rind removed). Cover with the sliced onion. Lay 
the meat roll on top. Add beer and water in equal quantities 
to cover meat roll, then pour over vinegar. Season, add syrup, 
bay leaf, peppercorns, cloves. Cover, cook in slow oven 
150°C (300°F) for 3 hours, or on top of the stove at slow 
simmer. Before serving, untie meat. Garnish with boiled peas 
and carrots, and boiled potatoes. Serves 8-10. 


Lamb Cutlets with Piquant Sauce 


This recipe is suitable for short loin chops (remove most of 
the fat), lamb or hogget cutlets, or stewing chops. 


4 lamb cutlets 

2 cups beer 

2 tsp Capers 

2 egg yolks 

butter 

flour 

4 lemon wedges 
vinegar, dash 

nutmeg, to taste 

salt and pepper, to taste 
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Dip chops in seasoned flour, fry in butter until browned. Add 
beer. Season, cover and simmer gently until tender. Drain 
beer into basin, add dash of vinegar, 2 teaspoons capers, 
grated nutmeg, 2 beaten egg yolks. Stir till smoothly blended. 
Pour 2 tbsp of the butter in which the chops were fried into 
the saucepan, heat, stir in egg mixture, stir until thick and 
smooth, season if required. Pour over chops, garnish with 
lemon wedges, parsley. Serves 4. 


Roast Veal with Beer 


1.5 kg boned breast of veal 
1 cup flour, seasoned 

50 g butter 

1 allspice, pinch 

3 cloves 

1 onion, large, sliced 

1 large bottle of beer 


Have your butcher roll up and tie the boned breast of veal. 
Rub all over with a little butter, then roll in seasoned flour. 
Place on rack in baking tin. Place the remainder of the butter 
on veal, bake in avery hot oven 230°C (450°F) until lightly 
browned ail over, turning as required. Remove rack. Pour 
beer with allspice, onion and cloves into tin. Cook veal with 
the beer in a moderately slow oven, 100°C (325°F). Cover or 
baste frequently until tender: Allow 25 minutes per 500 g. 
Strain gravy. Serve with potatoes baked in their jackets, a 
green vegetable and a tomato salad. Serves 6. 


Sunday-Night Pie 


Grease a deep casserole dish. In the bottom place a layer of 
thinly sliced potatoes. Sprinkle with chopped onion, chopped 
parsley, and a little chopped garlic, if liked. Place small pieces 
of kidney and diced famb, pork, or beef, in with the onion and 
potato. Season with salt and pepper. Dab with a few pieces of 
butter. Repeat layers, finishing with potato. Moisten with beer. 
Cover and bake in a moderate oven 180°C (350°F) untit meat 
its tender, 1%-2 hours. Serve with a green vegetable or 
salad. Serves 6-8 for an average size casserole. 
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Seafood Casserole 


4 cups beer 

2 onions, medium 

4 shallots 

1 bay leaf 

1 tsp parsley, chopped 
1 celery, sliced, stick 
salt and pepper, to taste 
24 oysters, bottled 

250 g prawns, cooked and shelled 
250 g crab meat, tinned 
50 g butter 

1 tbsp flour 


Pour beer into a shallow saucepan. Add onions, shallots, bay 
leaf, parsley and celery. Bring to boiling point, simmer gently 
for 15 minutes; add salt and pepper to taste. Remove bay 
leaf. Add oysters, prawns and crab meat. Make flour and 
butter into paste, add to sauce, stir till boiling. Serve with 
boiled rice. Serves 6. 


Trout boiled in Beer 


If you are lucky enough to have a fresh trout, you may like to 
try this Scandinavian recipe. You need equal quantities of 
beer, white vinegar, and a dry white wine: Prepare just 
enough to cover the fish. Clean and prepare the trout, and 
place in a shallow pan. Add beer mixture. Bring slowly to a 
full boil, drain and serve on a hot dish. Garnish with lemon 
and parsley. Serve with boiled potatoes and a salad of 
cucumber slices dressed in sour cream. Serves 4. 


Now to some beer gravies and sauces to serve with grilled, 
roast or boiled meats. : 
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Beer Gravy 


50 g butter 

1 onion, medium, sliced 
1 carrot, diced 

1 celery stick, diced 

3 tbsp beer 

1 thyme, pinch 

1 tsp parsley, chopped 
1 bay leaf, small 

1 mace, pinch 

2% cups boiling water with beef cubes added 
salt and pepper, to taste 


Melt butter in saucepan, fry onion, celery and carrot until 
browned. Add beer, herbs and beef stock. Bring to boil, cover 
and simmer gently for 1 hour, strain into basin. Leave till cold, 
skim off fat, reheat to boiling point. Serve in a sauceboat. 
Serves 6-8. 


Beer Marinade 


2 tbsp sugar 

Y tsp Sait 

% tsp cloves, powdered 
1 cayenne, pinch 

1 lemon rind, grated 

1 beer, small can 

2 ice cubes 

% cup salad oil 

Y cup onion, grated 


Add a dash of beer to the lemon rind to make a smooth paste. 
Add the two ice cubes, and slowly add the salad oil, stirring 
continuously. Add the remainder of the can of beer and the 
onion. Place in a jar with a tight fitting lid. Leave at room 
temperature overnight, then store in refrigerator. Always 
shake vigorously before use. For starters, try marinating beef 
kebabs in it before cooking them on your charcoal grill. 
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Steak Sauce 


150 ml flat beer 

150 ml red wine 

150 mi barbecue sauce 
50 g butter 

1 tsp vinegar 

garlic clove, crushed 
pepper, to taste 


Pour beer, wine, and sauce into a saucepan. Add butter and 
vinegar, bring to boil. Season to taste with pepper. Serve with 
tried or grilled steaks. This sauce can also be added to roast 
meat gravy. 


Stuffed Tomatoes 


Take one whole tomato for each person. Cut the top from 
each tomato, take a teaspoonful of tomato puip out, and stuff 
with bread crumbs which have been mixed with beer and 
dried herbs such as thyme, oregano and marjoram. Top each 
tomato with a dab of butter. Sprinkie with finely chopped 
garlic (half a clove for each tomato), dust with salt, pepper 
and chopped parsley. Cook in baking dish in a moderate 
oven, 180°C (350°F). 


Beer Coleslaw 


1 cabbage, medium-sized, shredded 
1 green pepper (capsicum), sliced 

2 tbsp celery seed 

1 tsp onion, minced 

1 tsp salt 

% tsp pepper 

1 cup mayonnaise 

Ye Cup beer 


Add the green pepper to the cabbage. Add the celery seed, 
minced onion, salt and pepper. Thin the mayonnaise with the 
beer and add to the cabbage. Toss thoroughly and chill 
before serving. This coleslaw is particularly good with ham or 
corned beef. 
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Bread 


In many parts of the world, beer is added to bread dough for 
extra richness and flavour. In Australia, more and more 
people are beginning to bake their own bread again. 


Beer Bread 


2 tbsp castor sugar 

15 g yeast 

1 cup beer 

2 tbsp butter, melted 

250 g plain flour, sifted 

1 cup piain wholemeal flour 
1 x loaf tin (20 x 10 x 8 cm) 


Grease the loaf tin. In a warmed basin, cream the sugar with 
yeast until liquid. Heat beer to boiling point. Cool until tepid. 
Stir into yeast, then stir in butter. Mix flours untit blended, 
then stir into yeast mixture. Mix with a wooden spoon or by 
hand to a smooth dough. Brush the surface with melted 
butter. Cover, and stand in a warm place until double in size. 
Punch down. Cover and leave to rise again untit double in 
size. Punch down once more. Shape into tin. Smear top with 
melted butter, stand in a warm place until double in size, bake 
in moderately hot oven, 190°C (375°F), until cooked; about 1 
hour. 


Beer Pancakes 


Simply use a pancake mix, but include half beer and half 
cream instead of the amount of liquid required by the packet 
mix. Add an extra pinch of salt if you feel it necessary. Serve 
pancakes buttered, and with a cool beer. 


Beer improves the flavour of biscuits, dark fruit cake, or 
gingerbread. Try it in place of brandy or rum when given as 
an ingredient in any recipe for fruit cakes. 
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Conversion tables 


The following are replacement tables to be used for 
converting recipes using imperial units to metric 
measurements. 


Liquid measures 





Mass (weight) 


26 floz = 1/6 imp gal = 1/5 US gal = 738 ml 


Temperature conversion table 


On the following two pages a table is prepared for converting 
Celsius and Fahrenheit temperatures. 
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°C «—%For°C> °F 


°C «For °C °F °C «For°C > °F 





CONAN EWN=$C 
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Glossary 


The language of beer making. 


Acetic acid The acid found in vinegar; should not be 
present in beer. Caused by oxygen and bacteria getting into 
the beer. 

Ale Beer made with top fermenting yeast; in the past it 
contained no hops but nowadays usually is a lightly hopped, 
sweet beer. 

Amylase General name for the enzymes in malt which 
digest the starch in the grain and produce fermentable 
sugars. 

Amylose Straight chain polymer of glucose. 
Amylopectin Branched chain polymer of glucose. 
Condition The amount of carbon dioxide gas in beer; 
hence the amount of sparkle or bubble in the beer. 
Diastase Another name for amylase. 

Enzyme A substance which catalyses reactions such as 
the conversion of starch to fermentable sugars. They are 
complex protein molecules and are destroyed by excessive 
heating and drying. 

Fermentation The reaction brought about by enzymes in 
the yeast as it multiplies and converts the sugar to alcohol 
and carbon dioxide. 

Fermentation lock A device fitted to fermentation vessels 
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to allow the carbon dioxide to escape and prevent air getting 
back in. 

Finings Substances added to worts and beers to speed 
their clarification. 

Gravity Short for specific gravity or density; in beer 
making is measured by a hydrometer and tells us the amount 
of sugar substances in the wort and beer. 

Hops The flowers which give beer a characteristic bitter 
flavour and aroma; they also provide it with preservative 
substances. 

Hydrometer An instrument used for measuring the density 
of liquids. Used in beer making to tell the amount of sugar in 
the wort or beer and when the beer is ready to bottle. 
Isinglass A fining agent used to clarify beer. 

Irish Moss A fining agent boiled with the wort. 

Lager A German style beer made with bottom fermenting 
yeast. Traditionaily is slowly fermented at low temperatures 
and then matured for some time. 

Malt Grain, usually barley, that has been germinated and 
dried. Available in various grades of colour and flavour, etc. 
Malt adjunct Grain or starch substances added when 
mashing to increase the amount of fermentable sugar and 
sometimes to add extra flavour. Sometimes the term is used 
to mean brewing syrups. 

Mait extract Principally sugar (maltose); made by mashing 
malted grain and evaporating the product to a 

heavy syrup or dryness. Available in various grades. 
Mashing Process during which crushed malted grain is 
mixed with hot water and the starch is converted to 
fermentable sugar. 

Pitch To add yeast to the wort. 

Priming Adding a small amount of sugar to the beer when. 
bottling so that it will naturally condition. 

Rack To siphon clear beer from a deposit. 

Sparge’ To wash by sprinkling with water. 

Wort Unfermented beer; sometimes called sweet wort 
before the hops are added and hopped wort afterwards. 
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Index Hops, 54-57 
Hydrometer, 39-41 


Air, 22 


Alcohol content, 39-41 Ingredients, 44 
Aipha acid, 54-55 Invert sugar, 48 
Bacteria, 22 Lactose, 50 
Beer: Law and home brewing, 19 
classification, 102-103 
history, 12-13 Malt: 45-47 
judging, 103 adjunct or additive, 57 
packs, 44 cracking, 72 
serving, 67 crystal, 58 
Bitterness: 54 extract, 46-47 
excessive, 53, 97 patent black, 58 
Bottle(s): 33 Mashing, 16, 45, 46, 70-75 
bursting, 97 Molasses, 49 
cleaning, 24, 33 
draining rack, 33-35 Oxygen, 22, 29, 53 
rinsing, 24, 33 
Bottling, 66-67 Priming, 17 
Brewing syrup, 57 Problems, 94-99 
Buffering, 50 Proof spirit, 39 
Carbon dioxide, 23, 30, 33 Racking, 31 
Cleanliness, 22 Recipes, 73, 75, 77-91 
Colouring, 58, 60 
Competitions: 102-105 Salt, 60 
preparing beer for, 105 Sediment, ,17, 105 
Cracking malt, 72 Serving beer, 67-68 


Siphoning, 23, 36-38 


Detergent, 24 Sodium metabisulphite, 25, 33, 37, 96 


Density, 39 Sparging, 46 
Starch, 45, 46 
Enzymes, 61 Straining, 36 
Equipment: 28 Sterilization, 25 
boiling, 28 Sugar: 47-50, 59 
fermenting, 29-32 brown, 49 
mashing, 71-72 cane, 47 
storing, 35 fermentable, 59 
invert, 48 
Fermentation: 16, 64-65 Sulphur dioxide, 25 
closed, 30 
effect of temperature on, 65 Temperature: 
equipment, 29-32 conversion table, 124 
lock, 30, 33 effect on fermentation, 65 
Filtration, 67 Treacle, 49 
Fining, 60-61 
Water: 50-52 
Glucose, 49 and pH, 50 
Glycerine, 50 hardness, 50-51 
Golden syrup, 49 
Yeast: 52-54 
Haze, 97-98 bakers’, 52, 97 
Head: 16, 57, 61, 70 bottom fermenting, 31, 53 
Joss of, 96, 98 dried, 52 
Hop extract, 56 nutrients, 61 
Hop oil, 56 top fermenting, 29, 53 
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